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Policy of Fear Is Un-American 


REGAIN COURAGE AND FAITH IN OUR GREATNESS 
By DOUGLAS MacARTHUR, General of the Army of the United States 
Delivered from the steps of the Texas Capitol building, Austin, Texas, June 14, 1951 


T is with a sense of high honor that I appear on this 
rostrum to address you—the elected representatives of 
the great State of Texas—a state which has contributed 

so abundantly to American progress and in which I feel so 
sincere a personal interest. 

I have lived here in my younger days and observed at 
firsthand the greatness of your people. It provides me the 
opportunity I have long wished, personally to pay tribute to 
that host of Texas sons who by valor and devotion on many 
battlefields have done so much to bring victory to American 
arms. 

Their characteristic independence of spirit, invincibility of 
will and unswerving fidelity have reflected the nobility of 
their Texas homes and built a tradition which all Americans 
now cherish as their own. 

In the Korean struggle, led, until he gave his life at the 
front, by that intrepid military leader and distinguished son 
of ‘Texas, Gen. Walton H. Walker, they have maintained 
this tradition in every way, and your pride in them may be 
very real and very great. I have not infrequently found in the 
forefront of the fight a small flag of Texas, planted by some 
Texas boy to dramatize his love and veneration for this land 
of his fathers. 

As I appear before you a great debate over our political 
and military policy is stirring the nation. The issue which 
has been raised is a simple one, but the potentiality of its 
consequence is momentous. 

What is our policy for Korea? On this issue rests not only 
the lives of countless American boys and their allies com- 
mitted to fight in that distant land, but, as well, the future 
security of our own country and the advance of our national 
leadership in the affairs of the world. 

In the atmosphere of contention which has existed following 
my recall I have been peculiarly gratified by your invitation 
to address you as it has raised the issue to the nonpartisan 


level its character truly demands and reflects the high 


statesmanship which actuates your own consideration of the 
problem. 


Poticy ORIENTATION CHANGED 


I have been amazed, and deeply concerned, since my return, 
to observe the extent to which the orientation of our national 
policy tends to depart from the traditional courage, vision and 
forthrightness which has animated and guided our great 
leaders of the past, to be now largely influenced, if net indeed 
in some instances dictated, from abroad and dominated by 
fear of what others may think or others may do. 

Never before in our history can precedent be found for 
such a subordination of policy to the opinions of others with 
a minimum regard for the direction of our own national 
interest. Never before have we geared national policy to 
timidity and fear. The guide, instead, has invariably been one 
of high moral principle and the courage to decide great issues 
on the spiritual level of what is right and what is wrong. 

Yet, in Korea today, we have reached that degree of moral 
trepidation that we pay tribute in the blood of our sons to 
the doubtful belief that the hand of a blustering potential 
enemy may in some way be thus stayed. 

Munich, and many other historical examples, have taught 
us that diplomatic appeasement but sows the seeds of future 
conflict. Yet, oblivious to these bloody lessons, we now prac- 
tice a new and yet more dangerous form of appeasement— 
appeasement on the battlefield whereunder we soften our 
blows, withhold our power, and surrender military advan- 
tages, in apparent hope that in some nebulous way by so 
doing a potential enemy will be coerced to desist from at- 
tacking us. 

In justification for this extraordinary action it is pleaded 
by those responsible for the condition of our national defense 
that we are not prepared to fight. I cannot accept such an 
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estimate. I believe that, much as we abhor war and should 
do anything honorable to avoid it, our country has the in- 
herent strength to face and defeat any who may attack. 

I should be recreant, moreover, to my obligations of citizen- 
ship did I fail to warn that the policies of appeasement on 
which we are now embarked carry within themselves the 
very incitation to war against us. If the Soviet does strike it 
will be because of the weakness we now display rather than 
the strength we of right should display. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR WEAKNESS 


If, however, we be so weak in fact, that we must cower 
before the verbal brandishments of others, the responsibility 
for such weakness should be a matter of the gravest public 
concern. 

Who, we should ask, is responsible for the reduction of 
our military strength from the greatest on earth at war’s end 
to that they now estimate is inadequate even to support our 
moral commitments? 

Who plunged us into the Korean war and assumed other 
global commitments in the face of such alleged weakness 
without reckoning and being ready to meet their potential 
consequences? Who is responsible for so grave a past failure 
which has brought our nation to so ignominious a pass that 
we must plead weakness before our fellow nations? 

These are questions to which the nation should address 
itself, if it would be in position to assess the policy judgments 
now in being and yet to be formulated. For it is elementary 
that if the defense of these policies is valid and we are indeed 
as weak as is pleaded, they who bear full responsibility for 
such weakness and they who formulate present policy are one 
and the same. 

Can we therefore accept their present and future judg- 
ments in the light of past failures without the most serious 
misgivings as to our future fate as a free and sovereign nation? 


I am no seer to predict whether or not the Soviet aims at 
ultimately provoking and engaging in a global struggle. I 
give him infinitely more credit, however, than to believe he 
would embark upon so reckless and ill-conceived a course. 


Up to now, there is no slightest doubt in my mind but that 
he has been engaging in the greatest bulldozing diplomacy 
history has ever recorded. Without committing a single soldier 
to battle he has assumed direct or indirect control over a large 
part of the population of the world. His intrigue has found 
its success, not so much in his own military strength nor, 
indeed in any overt threat of intent to commit it to battle, 
but in the moral weakness of the free world. 


It is a weakness which has caused many free nations to 
succumb to and embrace the false tenets of Communist propa- 
ganda. It is a weakness which has caused our own policy 
makers, after committing America’s sons to battle, to leave 
them to the continuous slaughter of an indecisive campaign 
by imposing arbitrary restraints upon the support we might 
otherwise provide them through maximum employment of 
our scientific superiority, which alone offers hope of early 
victory. 

It is a weakness which now causes those in authority to 
strongly hint at a settlement of the Korean conflict under 
conditions short of the objectives our soldiers were led to 
believe were theirs to attain and for which so many yielded 
their lives. ; 

In every war in which we have heretofore engaged, we 
have counter-balanced manpower with the doctrine of attack 
through our matchless scientific development. Yet, in Korea, 
we are admittedly applying the doctrine of passive defense 
which in all history has never won a war—a doctrine which 
has been responsible for more military disaster than all other 





reasons combined. Does experience teach us nothing? Has 
shifting expediency replaced logical reasoning? 

Of this we may be sure. The Soviet’s moves, should it 
actually want war, will be dictated by its own assessment of 
the relativity of military force involved, actual and potential. 
It will not be so much influenced by the destruction it be- 
lieves itself capable of inflicting upon us, as by the punish- 
ment it knows it itself would have to accept should it embark 
upon ‘so reckless an adventure. It will certainly not be in- 
fluenced away from war by the blood tribute we are now 
paying in Korea to encourage it to preserve the peace. 

This elementary logic, coupled with our own predominant 
superiority in many scientific facets of modern war, is ignored 
by those who seek support for our present unrealistic policies 
by the spread of a psychosis of fear throughout the land. They 
say that by meeting force with adequate counter-force in Asia 
we would expand the war and threaten the involvement of 
Europe, while painting a grim picture of the consequent 
devastation of our great cities. 

Nothing could be more unrealistic nor further from the 
truth. Our action would not be aimed at expanding but at 
ending the war and thus preventing its expansion. Our pur- 
pose would not be conquest but at neutralizing such of the 
enemy’s offensive power as is already hurled against us. 
Europe’s very survival is dependent upon our gaining a deci- 
sive victory in Asia where Communism has already thrown 
down the gage of battle. 


A New “IsoLaTIONISM” 


By confining their concern so assiduously to one area and 
ignoring the global nature of the Communist threat and the 
need to stop its predatory advance in other areas, they have 
become the “isolationists” of the present time. And it is a 
form of isolation which offers nothing but ultimate destruc- 
tion. Our first line of defense for Western Europe is not the 
Elbe, it is not the Rhine—it is the Yalu. Lose there and you 
render useless the effort to implement the North Atlantic 
Pact or any other plan for regional defense. 

What gullibility to think the free world would fight for 
freedom in Europe after refusing to do so in Asia. I am as 
intensely interested in saving Western Europe as any other 
threatened area, where the people show the will and the 
determination to mount their own full defensive power, but 
I believe the issue to be world-wide and not confined to any 
special privileged area. 

I believe the free world has the strength to meet the enemy 
wherever he may threaten, be it on one front, two fronts, or 
many fronts. To hold the contrary—to say that freedom has 
not strength enough to meet Communism wherever its preda- 
tory forces may attack is an admission, even before the battle 
starts, of defeatism, without historical parallel. 

Can anyone seriously believe that as we now build our own 
normal military strength, the Soviet will not do all in its 
power to match our increase with a corresponding one of its 
own? Time is not as some would have us believe, invincibly 
on our side, as in the field of atomic development, where we 
now so predominantly lead, the gap between the Soviets and 
ourselves may well decrease with each passing year. 


The existing policy of appeasement is defended on the 
ground that if our military reaction be conventional and we 
carry the war to the enemy in a manner calculated to destroy 
his capability of killing our sons and those whose protection 
we have assumed, we would incur the wrath of the Soviet 
and provoke the start of a world at war. No argument could 
be more fallacious. 

The surest way to insure World War III is to allow the 
Korean conflict to continue indecisively and indefinitely. The 
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surest way, the only way, to prevent World War III is to 
end the Korean conflict rapidly and decisively. 

Like a cancer, the only cure is by major operation. Failure 
to take such decisive action—as in cancer—is but to invite 
infection of the entire blood stream. Yet the present plan of 
passive defense envisages the indefinite continuance of the 
indecisive stalemate with its compounding losses, in the vain 
hope that the enemy will ultimately tire and end his aggres- 
sion. This, or that at some indefinite future date we will 
adopt the very policies of positive action designed to win the 
war and secure our stated objectives, which are now depre- 
cated and decried. 

Could anything be more naive, more unrealistic, more 
callous of our mounting dead? 

Could there be any greater inconsistency than the argu- 
ment pursued that we can defeat Red China in Korea with- 
out risk of Soviet intervention but our attack upon its sus- 
taining bases the Yalu would render intervention 
inevitable ? 


across 


‘The defenders of the existing policy vacuum are the same 
who suddenly and without slightest preparation or seeming 
consideration of the military and political potentialities, 
threw us into the conflict. ‘These are the very men who, in 
the face of mounting peril, deliberately demobilized us at 
the peak of our military strength, and then at the lowest 
point of our disarmament with no slightest preparation or 
word of warning, plunged us into a war which they now 
seem afraid to win. 

No words can excuse or relieve the enormous disaster to 
the Korean people we are pledged to protect, inherent in a 
policy which arbitrarily confines the full impact of all our 
air and naval bombardment to the Korean peninsula. 

The protection we offer these unfortunate people, indeed, 
may well resolve itself into complete obliteration. To what 
greater depths might morality possibly sink? Mighty efforts 
are underway to conceal these facts. But the march of 
events and the common sense of the American people cannot 
fail ultimately to reveal the full truth. 

The very fate of the United Nations rests upon the out- 
come of the struggle to consummate its commitments to 
establish under its auspices and authority a “unified and 
democratic government in the sovereign state of Korea.” 

There can be no compromise with the moral principles 
which actuated the decisions underlying this United Nations’ 
objective. ‘There can be no short cut to its achievement and 
no turning back. 

‘To hold now that anything less than its full accomplish- 
ment would satisfy our political and military requirements 
would be to repudiate the great sacrifices selflessly made and 
the host of those who died that such an objective might be 
realized. Anything short of that objective would destroy 
for all time the effectiveness of the United Nations as an 
instrumentality for international persuasion. 

On Sept. 2, 1945, after taking the surrender of Japan in 
Tokyo Bay, | warned of the need for a “spiritual recru- 
descence and improvement of human character that will 
synchronize with our almost matchless advances in science, 
art, literature and material and cultural development.” 

Such an improvement is slow to come to pass. To the con- 
trary, there is unmistakable evidence of a tendency toward 
moral deterioration throughout the free world. This moral 
deterioration does not occur through evolutionary change in 
human thought but rather from the relentless war being 
waged by a fifth column within the ranks of every free society. 

This is a far greater threat to the free world than is the 
“advance of predatory force. Its very purpose is to destroy 
faith in moral values, to introduce cynicism in human thought 


and to transform tranquillity into confusion, disorder and 
dismay. ae 
LEADERS CRITICIZED 


Our own people harbor a strong spiritual urge in their 
hearts, but many leaders have become absorbed in the de- 
mands of political expediency, are not unwilling to compro- 
mise moral principle and have lost the traditional American 
patriot’s touch. Such a leadership offers no panacea for 
freedom’s festering wounds. 


My correspondence reflects a growing lack of faith by a 
large segment of our population in the responsibility and 
moral fiber of our own process of government. Truth has 
ceased to be keystone to the arch of our national conscience 
and propaganda has replaced it as the rallying media for 
public support. Corruption and rumors of corruption have 
shaken the people’s trust in the integrity of those administer- 
ing the civil power. 

Government has assumed progressively the arrogant mantle 
of oligarchic power as the great moral and ethical principles 
upon which our nation grew strong have been discarded or 
remolded to serve narrow political purposes. The cost of 
government has become so great and the consequent burden 
of taxation so heavy that the system of free enterprise which 
built our great material strength has become imperiled. 


The rights of individuals and communities have rapidly 
been curtailed in the advance toward centralized power and 
the spiritual and material strength, amassed through our 
original concept of a federation—erected upon the local re- 
sponsibility and autonomy of its several components—shows 
marked deterivration 


Possibly these adverse factors account for our inability 
to advance a vigorous and courageous leadership at a time 
when the world never more needed such a leadership. What- 
ever the cause the facts are undeniable. Our prestige abroad 
has reached a tragically low ebb and our leadership is little 
wanted. 


There are those who call piously for unity even while 
doing so much to prevent unity. Unity is indeed what all 
Americans earnestly desire—but unity of the American brand 
based upon considered judgment on what best serves the 
national interest and reflecting full freedom of thought and 
expression—not unity obtained through the whiplash of arbi- 
trary power, with is devices for sowing fear and suppressing 
knowledge. Unity instead must come from the common effort 
to crystallize ideas and search for and publish the truth. 

What arrogant prevarication by those who, joining with 
the voice of The Daily Worker and other Communist propa- 
ganda, claim I favor war or that I seek war’s expansion. 
Every step I have taken, every word I have uttered, had the 
single purpose of bringing the war to its earliest end—to 
stop the terrific human slaughter now going on so endlessly 
in Korea. Before committees of the national Congress, in 
response to recent questioning, I had this, in effect, to say: 

“No man in the world is more anxious to avoid the expan- 
sion of war than I. I am 100 per cent disbeliever in war. 
The enormous sacrifices that have been brought about by 
scientific methods of killing have rendered war a fantastic 
and impossible method for the solution of international dif- 
ficulties. In war, as it is waged now, with the enormous losses 
on both sides, both will lose. It is a form of mutual: suicide; 
and I believe that the entire effort of modern society should 
be concentrated on an endeavor to outlaw it. 


“This would probably take decades before it could be 
actually accomplished: but, you have to make a start. There 
is no halfway substitute. And, the sooner we come to grips 
with the basic problem the sooner we will reach a solution— 
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it is no more difficult to settle the fundamental issue than it 
is the various problems that are corollary to it. 

“The world should have common sense enough, when it 
surveys the last two wars, to understand that war has become 
incompatible with the survival of modern civilization. Time 
is running out on us. We have had our last chance, and I 
believe firmly that 99 per cent of the people of the world 
agree. 

“It is the establishment of the mechanics for its abolition 
that is so difficult. It is there our leaders fail us—they lag 
behind the hope and belief of the masses. I understand thor- 
oughly that no one nation is going to put such a concept into 
effect until the others do so—at least until all the other 
great nations agree. They could, however, set the norm. 

“If the four or five stronger countries should do so, it 
would be impossible for anyone else to violate the code. Pass 
such a legislative fiat making it conditional upon the others 
doing so and you will thus take the moral leadership of the 
world.” 

From those who so bitterly assail me there has been no 
word of response—only cynical silence—only the hypocrisy 
of pretense—only the constant flow of slanted propaganda. 
They are the real warmongers—they who refuse to end the 
Korean war—they who advocate “wait and see” while Amer- 
ican blood—not dust as they would have it—settles in grow- 
ing pools around the Thirty-eighth Parallel. 

I am appearing before you without public responsibility, 
as a citizen of the republic who, after long absence abroad, 
has returned from the scene of our nation’s spiritual as well 
as military campaigns in the Far East. Certain definite 
impressions have been made upon me—I am concerned for 
the security of our great nation, not so much because of any 
potential threat from without, but because of the insidious 
forces working from within which, opposed to all of our 
great traditions, have gravely weakened the structure and 
tone of our American way of life. 


MoraAt DEGRADATION 


I am concerned over the moral degradation which will 
be ours in the aftermath of our failure fully and firmly to 


support the forces we have committed to battle in Korea, 
and to fulfill the obligation of protection we assumed when 
we accepted that unhappy nation’s defense. 


I am concerned over the position publicly taken by some 
of our leaders, for the first time in American history, that 
we are not prepared if necessary to defend ourselves. If we 
become actuated by fear—if we endeavor to obtain converts 
to policies resting upon fear through the spread of fear by 
propagandizing our own destruction so long will we have 
that war to contend with and to threaten us. 

This great nation of ours was never more powerful— 
never more prepared to extend a dynamic and courageous 
leadership to guide the world through the morass of arti- 
fically created timidity, complexity and indecision—it never 
had less reason for fear. It was never more able to meet 
the exacting tests of leadership in peace or in war, spiritu- 
ally, physically or materially. As it is yet unconquered, so 
it is unconquerable. Its history still lies ahead. Our finest 
hours are yet to come. 

Let us regain some of the courage and faith of the archi- 
tects who charted the course to our past greatness. Let us 
look up as befits the most powerful nation on earth, both 
spiritually and physically. Let us tell all that while firmly 
and invincibly dedicated to the course of peace, we will not 
shrink from defending ourselves if the alternative is slavery 
or some other form of moral degradation. 

Let us proudly reassume our traditional role of readiness 
to meet and vanquish the forces of evil at any time and any 
place they are hurled against us. Let us make clear our 
eagerness to abolish the scourge of war from the face of the 
earth just as soon as others are willing to rise to so noble a 
stature with us. Let us renew our reverence for the blood of 
our sons and strike with all the power we can mount to 


support and protect those who now fight our battles in dis- 
tant lands. 


And above all else let us regain our faith in ourselves and 
rededicate all that is within us to the repair and preserva- 
tion of our own free institutions and the advance of our 
own free destiny. 


Economic Controls 


STRONG ANTI-INFLATION LAW REQUIRED 
By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Delivered to the Nation over the radio, Washington, D. C., June 14, 1951 


AM going to talk to you tonight about a real, practical, 
down-to-earth problem that affects the daily life of 
every American. It affects your savings; your pocketbook 

and your standard of living. 

This is the problem of inflation and high prices. We have 
to keep prices down. This is hard to do. And it is going to 
get a lot tougher as time goes on. The problem is going to be 
with us for two more years at least. It is important for us 
to face these facts and do what has to be done to keep in- 
flation under control. 

Right at this time the Congress is considering a bill to 
extend and improve the laws under which we are controlling 
prices, wages, credit and rents. This is a bill to extend and 
amend the Defense Production Act. 

Some of you may not realize that our present powers to 
control high prices are due to expire in about two weeks—on 
the 30th of this month. That leaves just sixteen days—four- 


teen working days—for Congress to pass a new law. I repeat 
—if the Congress does not pass a new law, price controls 
will expire on June 30th. 

Last April I sent to the Congress recommendations for 
improving and continuing our laws for controlling inflation. 
For the last six weeks, committees of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives have been busy holding hearings 
on that problem. Now, both committees are hard at work 
deciding what kind of a bill to recommend. And very soon, 
both the House and the Senate will start to debate and then 
vote on the measure. 

This will be one of the most crucial debates the Congress 
has had in a long time. The way the issue is decided will 
have a direct, personal effect on every American—and it will 
affect the whole future of our defense effort and our chance 
to have peace in the world. 

There are millions of families in this country living on 
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low or fixed incomes. A lot of people live on salaries, or 
pensions. And above all, we must remember the families of 
the men in our armed forces. These people simply cannot 
keep up with the cost of living if we let inflation controls 
vo out the window. They know this and they are worried 
about what is going to happen. I am getting hundreds of 
letters from them. 

Here is one from Mrs. David Green of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mrs. Green writes: 

“Dear President Truman: 

“Tl am a homemaker. My husband earns a fixed salary. 
During the past year my standard of living has declined, as 
prices went up. 

“I know that I am expressing the sentiments of millions 
of homemakers when I write you to continue the struggle 
against inflation. 

5 Please continue this struggle for a high American 
standard of living.” 

Here is another letter, from Mr. J. A. Pels of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Mr. Pels writes: 

“Dear Sir: 

“TI am writing this in reference to controls ... . 
my seventy-ninth year. I am_ retired. 
come . 

“When controls were taken off the last time, the wise 
men’’—and by that I think he means the “know-it-alls”’— 
“Stated that everything would be cheaper. On the contrary, 
the prices jumped up so that it hurt. A $2 shirt cost $5 2... 

“(jod help the many thousands who are in the same posi- 
tion | am in = 

“Please, Mr. President, | beg of you to keep the controls, 
all of them, in force for the sake of us who need this pro- 
tection.” 

Now I want Mr. Pels, and Mrs. Green, and all the others 
who have written me to know that I am doing everything 
I can to keep controls in force. 


I am in 
I have a fixed in- 


The other day, I called in a group of Senators and Con- 
gressmen—leaders of both parties in the committees that are 
working on the defense production bill. | told them how 
important it is for the country that we get a good bill passed. 
I think they all agreed. But some of them told me they were 
under a lot of pressure from the special interests to do away 
with controls, and that the consumers were not making 
themselves heard. 

Well, I told them that I represented the consumers and 
that I was speaking for them. And I am speaking for you and 
working as hard as I can to convince the members of Congress 
that we must have a strong anti-inflation law. But I can’t do 
the whole job by myself. 

This is something the whole country should support. 

It's up to all of us. 

It's up to us, not as Democrats or Republicans, but as 
Americans concerned about our welfare and our country’s 
welfare. This fight we have to make is not a partisan fight. 
Inflation is not partisan. It strikes all the people in all parties. 
This is a fight for everyone to join—a fight for the very life 
of this nation. 

We all know what inflation can do to people. It can take 
their savings away trom them. It can take the food right out 
of their mouths. It can cause widespread suftering and despair 
to us and to our families. 

In addition to what inflation can do to us in our everyday 
lives, it can also wreck our program of national defense. 

‘The other day, General Marshall told the Congress that 
price increases have added about seven billion dollars to the 
cost of the military equipment we have bought since the 
Korean outbreak. ‘This means inflation has cost us seven 


billion dollars for arms alone in one year—that is now we 
pay 7 billion dollars more than we would have paid last 
June—and we still have most of our military equipment to 
buy. 

Think what this means in terms of taxes we must pay. 
Think what this will mean in the future, if we let inflation 
run wild after June 30. 

We've got to have a good, strong inflation-control law on 
the books if we are going to get through this emergency 
successfully. 

Some people have the idea that, if the fighting stopped in 
Korea, we could cut down on our defense effort enough to 
do away with the danger of inflation. That is not true. 

We would need controls even if the fighting in Korea 
stopped tomorrow. The threat of Communist aggression is 
world-wide, and must be met with world-wide defenses. We 
are carrying on a tremendous mobilization program which is 
absolutely necessary to prevent the Soviet rulers from starting 
a third world war. 

Government spending for defense will increase very fast 
in the next few months. And the more money the Government 
spends on defense the greater the danger of rising prices. 
Controls are absolutely necessary, for at least the next two 
years, no matter what happens in Korea. 

Everybody should understand that the price rises we have 
so far are only curtain raisers to what will come along if the 
Congress fails to pass a strong price-control law. 

Up until now, there have been no real shortages of civilian 
goods to push prices up. Price increases so far have been due 
mostly to the wave of buying by businessmen and consumers 
who were afraid of shortages and wanted to get in under 
the wire. 

This buying wave pushed prices up so rapidly that in 
January the Government had to put on a general freeze of 
prices and wages. This was a rough, emergency step, but it 
did check the price rise. As price controls took hold, people 
gained confidence and the buying wave subsided. 

Since February, we have been building up our price and 
wage control organization and improving our emergency 
controls. Most prices have held steady. A few have gone up 
slightly, but many have gone down. Many retailers, caught 
with overloaded shelves, have been starting bargain sales to 
get rid of the merchandise they acquired in the buying rush 
last winter. 

Prices look steadier now than at any time since last 
September. This makes some people think the worst is over. 
But that just isn’t so. 

The full force of inflationary pressure is still to come. 

Military production is just now getting under way on a 
big scale. The output of civilian goods is just now beginning 
to be seriously cut back. 

In the next few months, as shortages of civilian goods 
develop, the danger of inflation will become more and more 
serious. It will take the hardest, toughest kind of controls 
to keep prices from going through the roof. Unless we have 
a good strong law, we won't have a chance. 

Some people are telling the Congress now that we can get 
along without price, or wage, or rent controls. They call 
them “direct” controls and say they are bad and should be 
wiped out. 

That’s the way the National Association of Manufacturers 
is talking these days. That’s what its representatives told the 
Congressional committees working on the defense production 
bill. These lobbyists say that we can curb inflation without 
price control simply by tighter credit controls and higher 
taxes. 


But, strange to say, when it comes to taxes, these same 
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people are going around urging. another committee of Con- 
gress to go easy on raising taxes on corporate profits. 

These people who say we should throw out price controls 
and rent controls are all wrong. They are just as wrong now 
as they were back in 1946. They told us then that if we would 
just put an end to price controls, everything would be rosy 
and prices would stay right in line. Do you remember that? 

The N. A. M. put full-page advertisements in the papers 
all over the country, saying if we would just take off price 
controls, there would be plenty of things to buy at reasonable 
prices. The N. A. M. had its way in 1946. The Congress 
failed to pass a good price-control law. And then we had the 
biggest wave of price increases in modern history. 

Do you think the N. A. M. has learned anything from 
that? They haven’t learned a thing. Not a thing. Here they 
are again giving us the same old song and dance: Take oft 
price controls and everything will be just dandy. 

These people were wrong before and they are wrong now. 

In fact, the danger of price increases today is much worse 
than it was in 1946 and the situation is much different. 
Whatever difference of opinion there may have been about 
the need for price controls then, there is no possible doubt that 
controls are needed now. 

Now, we are in a great mobilization effort requiring 20 
per cent of our national production for defense. Now, our 
men are fighting-in Korea. This is no time to yield to selfish 
interests who scorn equality of sacrifice. 

Fortunately, most business men—especially small business 
men—do not agree with the N. A. M. Most of them know 
that their future prosperity and the prosperity of the country 
depend upon good, strong price controls at this time. 

Small business men, like working people, and consumers, 
know what this country is up against. They know we must 
have controls that bite down hard if we are to succeed. 

Your Government is getting ready to meet the inflationary 
wave that is coming this fall. 

The Office of Price Stabilization has put controls on the 
prices of most commodities. It is now working out dollar 
and cents ceilings to be posted in retail stores. Posters are 
going up at every meat counter showing the legal price for 
beef. The O. P. S. will soon have a lot more food prices 
posted in grocery stores; and more and more goods of other 
kinds are going to be tagged with the legal price. 

All along the line, we are working to tighten up our con- 
trols system to get ahead of it in shape to meet the big test 
that’s coming. That’s what Charlie Wilson and Eric Joinston 
and Mike DiSalle and the others are doing. And I am keeping 
after them to keep on improving their operations. 

We are getting results now—good results. You can buy 
work shoes in Philadelphia now for the same or less than 
you had to pay last January, when the price freeze was 
ordered. You can buy cotton house dresses in Los Angeles 
for less than they cost five months ago. You can buy those 
little jars of baby food in Boston or Chicago for less than 
they cost last winter. 


This is not perfect—a lot of these prices were high to start 
with—-but it is real progress. 

All of this will be wasted if we don’t get the right kind of 
control law from Congress. If we get no law, or if we get 


the wrong kind of a law, we will not be able to keep prices 
from running wild. 


I suppose a lot of people think it’s a sure thing that Con- 
gress will agree to the right kind of a law. But we just can’t 
take that for granted. 


After the representatives of the Administration testified 
in favor of a good, strong law, the Congressional committees 
heard some 124 witnesses, representing all sorts of private 


organizations. And do you know how many of them came 
out for the bill? Twenty, just twenty. All the rest were 
against the whole anti-inflation program, or they opposed very 
important parts of it, or they were trying to get special 
exemption for themselves. 

At a time like this, when men are fighting and dying for 
our country, and the peace of the world, it is wrong for any 
of us to place private interests above the national interest. 

Price controls put some burdens on all of us. We may have 
to forego profits or wage increases or keep some extra records 
that we ordinarily wouldn't keep. But the burdens are small 
compared to the benefits for all of us. A strong control law 
will be good for the workers, good for business men, good 
for farmers and good for consumers. 

In that connection, I should like to say a word to the 
farmers and ranchers who grow beef cattle. You know I am 
a friend of agriculture. I have worked long and hard to hold 
farm prices up when the farmer was getting hurt. | was for 
fair prices for the farmer then, and I am for fair prices for 
the farmer now. 

Recently, as you know, Mike DiSalle put out an order 
that will bring down beef prices to the consumer. That order 
was put out with my approval. That order will bring beef 
cattle prices down from about 150 per cent of parity to about 
125 per cent of parity. I think that’s fair enough in a time 
of national emergency. I think most farmers and ranchers 
would agree that is a fair price. 

But certain lobbyists claiming to represent cattle growers 
have put on a terrific hullabaloo down here in Washington. 
These lobbyists are saying that the cattle growers and the 
cattle feeders of this country won’t be satisfied with a fair 
profit. 

And these lobbyists say if they can’t get what they want 
the cattle growers and feeders will go on strike against the 
Government and the people of this country. These lobbyists 
are actually threatening us—a!ll of us—that if they don’t get 
big profits at the consumers’ expense we won't get any meat. 
They say the cattle will be held off the market and the 
American people will be starved out until the Government 
gives in. The Government’s not going to give in. 

Now, I don’t believe for a minute that most of the cattle 
growers or cattle feeders in this country feel that way or 
would conspire to do that sort of thing against the public 
interest. 


I don’t believe these lobbyists here in Washington really 
speak for the cattle producers of this country. In fact I am 
very sure that they don’t. I do not believe our cattle men 
would keep meat away from our soldiers and defense workers. 
I don’t believe they would cut off the supply of leather to 
make shoes for our armed forces in the field. 

I think they are just as patriotic as the rest of us and want 
to do what’s fair and right. 


Many of them have told me that they realize that beef 
prices have been too high. They are willing to accept some 
reduction if they can be sure that the burden will be fairly 
distributed and that the benefits will be passed on to the 
consumer. That’s what’s bothering most of the cattle feeders. 


If the Congress makes it clear that price controls are going 
to stay in effect, then the growers and feeders will ship their 
beef cattle to market in the normal way. Once they are con- 
vinced that the controls are going to stay on, and that the 
controls are fair, I am sure the cattle men will go along. I 
just do not believe—no matter what some people who claim 
to speak for the cattle men are saying—lI just do not believe 
that the cattle growers and feeders of this country are going 
to strike against their country and their fellow citizens. 

The situation we face is far too serious for that. 
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This is a time for national danger. The welfare of all of us 


is at stake. If inflation gets away from us, and wrecks our 
savings and ruins our economy, it would be the easiest victory 
the Kremlin could ask for. Communist Russia would win 
the whole world to totalitarianism without firing a shot. 

‘That’s what the Communists have been hoping for. They 
have been hoping for years for the collapse of the American 
economy. 

For years we have been proving the Communists to be 
wrong. We have prevented depressions. 

\We've proved over and over again—to the Kremlin’s con- 
fusion and dismay—that instead of collapsing our economy 
is growing stronger and stronger. 

We must keep right on proving that. 

‘The way to do it is to have an anti-inflation program, 
including price controls, wage controls, rent controls, credit 
controls—controls that really hold down prices and the cost 
of living. 


When some of us have to take a cut in profits, or pass up a 
wage increase we might otherwise get, let us remember that 
we are making a contribution to the peace in the world. The 
men who are fighting in Korea would tell us it’s a very small 
contribution after all. And they are right. They are not here 
to speak for themselves but we know what we ought to do to 
back them up. 

The people of this country, acting together, are stronger 
than any special interest. If we work together as a team, if 
everyone does his part, we can beat inflation, we can secure 
the defenses of this nation and keep down the cost of living 
for the average family. 

Nothing is more important to the long-run strength of our 
economy and to our work for world peace. 

Peace in this world is what every thinking man and woman 
is praying for. It’s what I am working and praying for. 

It is up to Congress to pass a strong anti-inflation law so 
this country can do its full part in the fight for world peace. 


The Racketeers of Inflation 


THE PROBLEM IS ONE OF JUSTICE 


By JAMES B. CAREY, Secretary-Treasurer, Congress of Industrial Organizations 
Deliwered at Anti-injflation Conference, sponsored by Americans for Democratic Action, Washington, D. C., May 18, 1951 


N approaching this question of inflation, I have the strong 

feeling that we must put the problem in its proper setting. 

And that is to recognize that the major forces that have 
been causing the inflation are not so much economic but 
rather the result of plain and simple racketeering. To me, 
the place where action should be taken is not the Banking 
and Currency Committee of Congress, but rather the Senate 
Crime Committee. 

Ini the last year, as the result of a pistol of necessity being 
placed at our heads by these small groups of powerful men 
and organizations that 1 call the racketeers of inflation, the 
American people have paid over an estimated $15,000,000,000 
in tribute. ‘This racket in my opinion is larger by many times 
and far worse morally than the racketeers being hailed before 
the Senate Crime Committee. 

Believe me, I have no use for the Costellos and the “Greasy 
Thumb” Guziks. But at least their customers do not have 
to buy the numbers slips, or play the horses, or buy the 
whiskey sold by them. 

But people do have to buy meat and bread, and milk and 
pay rent; and the Government has to buy the copper and steel 
and munitions for our defense. 

These racketeers of inflation who have been milking the 
public cannot protest that they are the victims of the slums, 
or lack education. In many cases they are the most re- 
spectable, cultured citizens, graduates of our best colleges, 
members of our best clubs, pillars of the churches. Yet they 
have used the urgent necessities of our defense, the shortages 
to which we have been subject, to enrich themselves at the 
expense of the Nation. I believe that throwing the spotlight 
on their activities is the first step to conquering the inflation 
danger. 

These racketeers have exacted their tribute in many ways. 

The first type is one of the worst specimens, the racketeer 
of speculation. 

He got his power by persuading Congress to leave out of 
the Defense Production Act any control over the commodity 
exchanges. 

And so, in the last year, he has engaged in a perfect riot 








of speculation in the essentials of life and of our defense. In 
many cases the whole year’s supply of a scarce commodity 
was bought and sold three or four times, each time at rising 
prices. ‘he only aim of this racketeer was a quick profit at 
the expense of the Nation. 

The prices of basic commodities were lifted 50 to 100 per 
cent with a tribute of billions of dollars being paid by con- 
sumers and the Government. The credit to finance this came 
from our respectable banks and bankers who took their share 
of the profit in the form of interest. 

And perhaps it was with a feeling of guilt about this situa- 
tion that the Federal Reserve Board acted. But it turned its 
club on the small man—the man who wanted to buy a radio, 
a washing machine, a house, or an automobile. The full 
weight of our Government was turned against him as though 
he were the criminal in the play. Therefore, whereas the 
racketeer of inflation could speculate on wheat, cotton, corn, 
copper, rubber, tin, or other supplies on a margin of 10 per 
cent, the little man had to pay 25 to 30 per cent down to buy 
his consumers goods. 

This speculation has not only taken place in brokerage 
houses. It had been engaged in by our most respectable and 
powerful corporations. They have borrowed in the last year 
some $10,000,000,000 to buy and hoard inventories of scarce 
materials and finished goods—holding them off the market 
for a price rise. They have used their economic power and 
the credit of banks in this emergency to make these specu- 
lative profits and to add to the inflationary fires. 

I believe that the first step in combating inflation is to 
curb the power of these racketeers of speculation by firm 
action to control the commodity exchanges and control credit 
used directly or indirectly to speculate on inventories. 

Then there is the price racketeer. He operates in two ways. 
He raises the prices of the things he makes and sells, because 
he sees a seller’s market and can take advantage of shortages. 
The other way is to work in a more subtle fashion and simply 
deteriorate the quality of what he gives you, or to force you 
to buy high-priced lines. 

I want to show you what happened to prices and relate 
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them to wages. I do this because some of these price rack- 
eteers have protested that they had to raise their prices be- 
cause of increased wage costs. Let’s look at the record of a 
few key industries. ; 

Wages constitute generally about 30 per cent of the price 
of manufactured goods. Therefore, it takes a 3-per cent 
increase in wages to require a l-per cent increase in prices. 
Between March and April, 1950, and the same period of 
1951, wages in all manufacturing industries went up about 
10 per cent, which should have required no more than a 3 
per cent increase in prices. Yet manufacturers’ prices went 
up nearly 17 per cent or nearly six times as much as the 
increase in labor costs. 

Wages of workers in the food industry went up by 7.8 
per cent equal to about a 2.5 per cent increase in prices. Yet 
wholesale food prices went up nearly 19 per cent or seven 
times as much as required by the increase in wages. 

Textile workers wages have gone up by 9 per cent requir- 
ing no more than a 3 per cent increase in prices. Yet whole- 
sale textile prices have shot up by a staggering 35 per cent. 
That is 10 times as much as the increase in labor costs. 

And in chemicals, important to our Government’s defense 
as well as to civilians using either lipstick or plastics, wages 
went up by 10 per cent, requiring only a 3 per cent increase 
in prices. Yet manufacturers boosted their prices by 25 per 
cent or 7 times as much as necessary. 

It is likely that increases in productivity of labor during 
the last year were sufficient to offset all the increases in labor 
costs, and that no price increases were warranted on that 
basis. 

There are equally glaring examples of what has happened 
to national defense costs to the Government in the same 
period. Fuel oil that previously cost 99 cents a barrel shot 
up to $2.18. That is an increase of 120 per cent. 

A Bailey bridge that cost $38,000 last year has been 
boosted to $56,000 this year or 50 per cent higher. 

A three-cable conductor that used to cost 3% cents a 
foot, now costs an incredible 27 cents a foot. That is an 
increase, believe it or not, of 660 per cent. 

A burlap sack that cost 41 cents last year now costs the 
Government 86 cents, or 107 per cent more. Wool serge 
that was sold for $3.81 a yard a year ago has been boosted 
to $8.55, or by 124 per cent. 

We need many height-finders for the Air Force. But 
whereas the Government could get them for $35,000, now it 
must pay $62,000, or 72 per cent more. 

I could go on with item after item showing outrageous and 
unjustified price increases that represent the most blatant 
kind of racketeering on a national emergency. 

Each of us can determine for himself whether he got any 
share of this so-called defense prosperity and inflation, 
whether we are better or worse off than before Korea. The 
average worker in manufacturing, for example, earned $56.40 
weekly a year ago, and increased his wages to a little over 
$64. But after he paid the increase in the cost of living and 
increases in taxes he had left in his pockets just 3 cents a 
week more than a year ago. His prosperity meant that he 
could buy himself one extra copy of a 3-cent newspaper each 
week. And that was after working two extra hours each 
week over a year ago. 

Contrasted with that in the last part of 1950 our corpora- 
tions had profits that staggered the imagination. Before 
Federal taxes, manufacturing corporations made 35 per cent 
profit on their stockholders’ investment and nearly 17 per 
cent profit after taxes. And this was after throwing into that 
fourth quarter most of the increase in taxes for the year. 
My own industry, the electrical, had the proud distinction 
of being the most profitable in America—with 62.5 per cent 


profit before taxes and 25 per cent afterward. And here is 
our friend the chemical industry with 40 per cent profit 
before taxes and 17 per cent after, and so on. 

Now what does this mean? It means that the consumer 
and Government was gouged by these corporations in order 
to provide a level of stockholder’s return that is unheard of in 
American history. These corporations have a new standard 
of living that they think they should accustom themselves to 
—a 15 per cent to 25 per cent yearly return on their invest- 
ment—and we, the consumers and the Government, should 
pay the bill for that support. 

To curb these price and profit racketeers, whether they be 
large or small, I believe we need a stricter price-control law 
that permits dollars and cents ceilings, that permits grade 
labeling, and that requires the maintenance of not only qual- 
ity standards but also of low-priced lines. We need regula- 
tions that will be tough with these racketeers when they try 
to gouge the public. 

This requires changes in the Defense Act, but also a de- 
termination on the part of both the administration and 
Congress, that we are not going to knuckle under to these 
modern pirates. 

The action taken by Mr. DiSalle in rolling back meat 
prices, even in the face of the threats of some of these price 
racketeers, is an example of courage that we all should 
applaud. 

Then there has been the re-creation of a device used in 
World War II, now developed by the racketeers of inflation 
to a higher science. That is called the write-off racket. 

There is urgent need for an expansion of basic raw mate- 
rials—copper, steel, aluminum—and of basic facilities for 
processing and transporting them. In asking producers to 
carry on the necessary expansion, the Government met with 
refusal after refusal. It was the same kind of refusal we 
had met in the early part of World War II. Great corpora- 
tions and industries demanded that we meet their terms— 
and that was the privilege of writing off the value of these 
plants in 5 years. That privilege enabled the corporations 
to save in taxes 80 per cent of the value of the plants— 
which means that the plants would belong to them but the 
cost would be paid by the rest of the tax-paying public. 

While the original excuse used was that these plants 
would have only 5 years of usefulness, that has completely 
disappeared in the flood of applications and grants of this 
write-off privilege. 

And so our Government surrendered to these hi-jackers 
and issued nearly $5,000,000,000 in certificates of necessity 
in the last 6 months. That means that we will have to pay 
in taxes the $800,000,000 a year that the corporations will 
save. 

I think that if we want to fight inflation we must resist 
the demands of these write-off racketeers and insist that either 
sufficient plants for necessary production be built by private 
enterprise at fair terms, or the Government must build the 
plants itself. 

The fourth cause of inflation is the tax racketeer. He, too, 
is a very respectable gentleman, perhaps the most respectable, 
the best educated, the most cultured. His aim is to transfer 
the burden of taxes from his wealthy clients, whether they 
be individuals or corporations, and pile them on the backs 
of the very people that his clients have been milking in the 
form of high prices. 

This racketeer is very shrewd in his loud and public weep- 
ing over the way his clients are being ruined, their enterprise 
is being killed, how the very fiber and fabric of our whole 
Nation and its economy will disintegrate unless his program 
of taxes is adopted. He has large funds at his disposal for 
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advertisements, radio time, and cocktail parties. This rack- 
a vlib line that goes as follows: 

The way to curb inflation is to draw off purchasing 
‘The people who have the purchasing power are the 
tens of millions of lower-income groups. ‘Therefore, we must 
have taxes to draw off the money of these lower-income 
We not only propose that the income taxes on these 
vroups be raised but that sales and excise taxes be put on the 
buy. If that is done and our millionaires and 
billion-dollar corporations are not taxed too heavily they will 


have plenty of money to invest. Then everyone will be 


eteer has 


power. 


groups. 


things they 


happy.’ 

I son a program of that kind that these people have been 
conducting a very intensive campaign, publicly and under 
cover. ‘They appear to have made progress even with our 
l'reasury officials. If their plans succeed, profiteering cor- 
porations and wealthy individuals will escape their fair share 
of the burden, and the load carried by lower-income groups 
in the form of increased income and excise taxes on every 
purchase of cigarettes, beer, gasoline, an auto, a radio, a 
refriverator, and dozens of other goods. 

It is a vital part of the control of inflation that this trend 
be repressed, the excise taxes be ended on the decencies of life, 
and that there be a distribution of the tax burden on the 
basis of ability to pay. 

| have tried to give you some of the major areas in which 
these racketeers of inflation operate and suggest how they 
might be controlled. 

The problem is not only one of economic measures, but 
in a bigger sense it is one of justice. How can we expect 
people to take our defense effort seriously, and to obey Gov- 
ernment regulations if they see these racketeers getting rich 
and fat through their manipulation? Doesn’t that promote 
an atmosphere of “I’m going to get mine too”? I think the 
kind of moral climate that is produced by Congress and 
(Jovernment is even more important than the detailed ac- 
curacy of a law or regulation, 

\nd in my opinion, the activities around a mink coat or a 
free room at a hotel to some Government official are insig- 
nificant in comparison with the knuckling under by Govern- 
ment and Congress to the racketeers of inflation. 

I think it is perfectly clear to anyone that if labor organiza- 
tions had wished, they could have demanded wage increases 
far larger than they got, and have shared in this inflation 
Why did labor restrain its demands, why did 
labor accept wave stabilization? It was because we want 
this defense program to succeed, because we hate inflation. 
It was because we had been promised by the Government 
that there would be equality of sacrifice—that in return for 
viving up justifiable increases that we could have asked for, 


prosperity. 


other groups in the economy would exercise similar restraint. 

Yet, we have failed to see this restraint on the part of the 
“big boys.” Instead we have seen an orgy of profit making 
and price raising unequaled in our history. While billions 
of dollars have been poured out by Government to pay the 
tribute demanded by these racketeers, the hypocritical cry of 
economy has been raised when it came to questions of funds 
for defense housing, for health and welfare. 

We of labor are waiting to see what comes out of Con- 
gress on the Defense Production Act in terms of inflation 
controls. We will then determine whether we will support 
the continuation of wage stabilization. If Congress does not 
enact a fair and effective law to control these racketeers, 
we cannot expect the working people of the country ‘to re- 
strain themselves and simply carry the burdens of the infla- 
tion that Congress has created. ; 

If the cost of living is genuinely stabilized, if prices of 
industrial goods and those charged the Government are 
rigidly controlled, if profits are limited to a fair return, if 
speculation on commodities. and inventories is eliminated, and 
if there is fair taxation on the basis of ability to pay, I see no 
difficulty with the inflationary problems. 

People who had wanted to spend money will be more 
willing to save. People will have confidence in the dollar. 
The Government will draw off purchasing ‘power in an 
equitable program, there will be a fair supply of goods, dis- 
tributed fairly, for civilian use. The people will have con- 
fidence and faith in the Government and its program. 

You who meet here need not only a good program, but 
you need two other things. The first is a deep sense of right- 
eous indignation at these greedy and irresponsible forces who 
have made such profits on our necessities. You should go 
back to your homes with a burning determination to do some- 
thing about it. 

‘The second is the realization of the power and influence 
that people like yourselves can yield. After all, these rack- 
eteers, be they large or small, are few in number, and they 
can operate successfully only in an atmosphere of ignorance 
or apathy. Once in possession of the facts, you can influence 
the outcome,of events if meetings like this are held all over 
the country and if the public and the Members of Congress 
know your views and that you mean to do something about 
them. 

The time is short. The pressures of the greedy forces upon 
Congress mount every day. Let this conference strike the 
keynote that we refuse to sacrifice so much blood and toil 
and treasure to enrich a few thousand inflation racketeers. 
‘To your work in this field, the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations, with its millions of members, promises its full sup- 
port. Good luck in your efforts. 


Planned Economy 


IS DENMARK A FREE AND DEMOCRATIC COUNTRY? 
By HAROLD MUNKHOLM, Inspector of Schools, Holstebro, Denmark 
Delivered at Danish Brotherhood Banquet, Racine, Wisconsin, January 13, 1951 


FEEL greatly honoured for being invited here to-day 

to speak to you about the country we all love—you, 

because you have many ties that connect you with Den- 
mark—lI, because it is my native land. 

1 have been asked to speak about trends and thoughts in 
Denmark to-day, and how Denmark is to remain a free and 
democratic country. Now in this world it is always danger- 
ous to take anything tor granted, so I begin by raising the 





question: Is Denmark a free and democratic country? Toa 
certain extent, yes; and just as much as any other so-called 
democracy. Certain rights (civil) are secured through the 
Danish contitution, which was one of the first really free 
constitutions in the world, and which we celebrate every 
year with singing, and speeches, and flags. There is freedom 
of worship, freedom of speech, freedom of the press, free- 
dom to form associations for any legal purpose. The indi- 
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vidual is safeguarded against arbitrary imprisonment and 
the police are not allowed to search the house of a Danish 
citizen without a warrant from a judge. The parliamentary 
system makes it possible for us to get rid of a government 
which is not in harmony with the people. We can freely 
criticize our politicians and nobody will come to harm if he 
calls the Prime Minister a dam’ fool, which we often do. 
Just imagine what would happen in Russia if somebody had 
the pluck to call Joe Stalin an old fool! There is political 
freedom in Denmark, and we certainly learned to appreci- 
ate and cherish it in the days of the German occupation when 
nobody knew when a Gestapo-man would knock at his door 
and carry him off to a concentration camp. 


SociAL LEGISLATION 


Still there are many who say, like Shakespeare: There is 
something rotten in the state of Denmark. Why are people 
not happy? Why are they nervous and worried? Of course, 
there is the shadow cast by Russia, but there are dangers 
much closer, things that are deadly dangerous to democracy. 
As you know, Denmark is admired for her social legislation. 
There is public aid to the physically and mentally defective 
and to the unemployed; subsidies to the farmers; free medical 
treatment and medicine; maternity assistance, including med- 
ical care and free milk during the period of pregnancy; in 
the schools there are free meals for all the children irrespec- 
tive of the parents’ income; prices of bread, milk and butter 
are kept down for the underprivileged. What a paradise! 


DRAWBACKS 


All this has, no doubt, come about from good and humane 
motives, but we can see there are several drawbacks. I am 
sure you are smart enough to guess what I am driving at. 
It has to be paid for, and the bill comes regularly in the form 
of taxation. Now people are strangely illogical—they want 
more and more social benefits, but they grumble when they 
have to pay for them. They always want the other fellow 
to pay. Of course the Socialist theory is that it is the rich 
who pay. But this is humbug. Out of a total population 
of about four million, there are only a little over 2,000 per- 
sons who make more than $70,000 a year. How could they 
pay for the rest? No, the fact is that every one is supporting 
every one else, so much so that even if we have no poor- 
houses in our humane little country, the whole of Denmark 
is being turned into one big poor-house. 


About the beginning of the century the total public ex- 
penditure in Denmark was little more than 100 million 
crowns, now it is 4,000 million crowns, which is as much as 
the total annual value of all crops in the whole of Denmark. 
On one of the walls in the Danish parliament there is painted 
a motto: God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb. That is 
a beautiful theory, but in practice the politicians not only 
shear the texpayers, they fleece them. They have made a 
marvellous machine out of the state. The taxpayer puts in a 
quarter (25 cents) and gets out a dime (10 cents), the rest 
gets stuck in the machine. So political life in Denmark has 
degenerated into squeezing money out of the taxpayer and 
doling it out to those who cry the loudest. 

Now, I am afraid some of you will say to me: You have 
no reason to complain. It is just as bad here. We, too, are 
skinned alive. Well, I don’t know if you can take it, but 
even if you can, even if you are hardy enough to bear a 
heavier burden, that is no reason why we should. And I 
can assure you that we are many in Denmark who have 
pledged ourselves to put a stop to this highway robbery. 

Another drawback is the growth of red tape. The staffs 
ef the public offices in Denmark have swollen out of propor- 





tion. It was maintained during the last electoral campaign 
in Denmark that since 1930 the number of people in public 
service had risen by 60,000 more than the growth of the 
population justified. If we suppose that the average pay of 
these civil servants is 10,000 crowns (say £500), that would 
make a total of 600 million and it would be enough to cover 
the extra military expenses made necessary by the Atlantic 
Pact. There is another side to the picture. Those 60,000 
persons are, so to speak, unproductive—some of them even 
hamper production. But they all come to the stores to have 
their baskets filled like everyone else. The money they expend 
is really false money, because there is no useful production 
behind it. I am sure you know what that spells: Inflation. 

In the last decades there has been much talk of planned 
economy. That sounds very attractive. Who does not want 
things to be well planned, and who does not want economy? 
As it has been practised, there are many who think it is both 
planless and uneconomic. The governments which have been 
Socialist for about 25 years with the exception of a few short 
periods—want to control everything. ‘They have set up a 
s»called Ministry of Supply, and they control foreign cur- 
rency. Nobody in Denmark can import goods without a 
license. So half the time of a merchant's life is spent in 
applying for licenses, filling out forms, and wearing out the 
steps up to the departments of this Ministry. It is no longer 
businessmen who carry on foreign trade and make trade 
agreements. It is politicians and officials who do it. Now, 
what does an official who has never stood behind a counter, 
and who has had no training in that field, know about trade? 
He will be absolutely correct and punctilious. He will stick 
to his regulations. But he will make unbelievable blunders, 
for it is not he who has to pay if there is a loss. 

You may have heard the story about the trade agreement 
concerning the import of nuts. What was really intended 
was the import of those small metal things for screwing on 
the end of a bolt. But the official in charge of that matter 
misunderstood the word and contracted for a large shipment 
of the other kind of nuts—you know those little fruits with 
the hard shells. Some of us think the officials are all nuts. 
Millions of money have been lost every year because valuable 
orders have been lost on account of delay in the Ministry. 
Sometimes it has been only a question of hours. A merchant 
comes to the department and the high and mighty chief is 
out for lunch. When he returns, it is already too late. 


PsyCHOLOGICAL EFFECT OF THE SYSTEM 


Along with the economic effects of the system, the psycho- 
logical effects must be considered. The Danes were once a 
very enterprising people. Just think of the East Asiatic 
Company with its branches in all parts of the world; think 
of Tietgen, the great merchant; of the Great Northern 
Telegraph Company; of the highly esteemed Danish civil 
engineers who have constructed harbours and railways and 
bridges as far away as South America and Asia Minor. 
Think of the Danish farmers in the seventies and eighties of 
the last century. When crisis came upon them, they did not 
go to the State for help. They built up that fine system of 
co-operatives which has become a model to the whole world. 
But what do people do nowadays when they are hard up? 
They go to the State as humble supplicants, bowing and 
hats in their hands to ask for a pittance of the money they 
have paid themselves in taxes. Denmark is becoming a 
nursery. 

THE Justice Party anp Its Po.icy 

Now you will say, this is all very pessimistic, is there no 
hope for Denmark? Of course there is. Where there is a 
will, there is a way. There is one little party which you 
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must watch very closely in the time to come, because it is 
the only one that strongly opposes the development I have 
depicted. It is called the Justice Party—Retspartiet. It is a 
rapidly growing party now. It was started about 1920, but 
for 25 years it did not get on. It was ridiculed, actually it 
was laughed down. In 1945 it had only 3 members in the 
Danish Parliament. In 1947 it increased to 6, and just be- 
fore | left 12 members were returned to the new Parliament. 

» you see, it has doubled twice in five years. 

The policy of the Party is founded on three principles: 
Land Value Taxation, Free Trade and the Limitation of the 
State to what are really public purposes. The Party admits 
that there must be money for public purposes, but that money 
hould be taken from values created by the public, that is 
land values. I cannot go into details. Those who want to 
know more about it, should read the books written by your 
ountryman Henry George, one of the greatest economists 
that ever lived. His best book is Progress and Poverty. 
Next the Party advocates a limitation of public expendi- 
ire. For as they say—it is reasonable to suppose that those 
who are enterprising and skillful enough to make money, 
know how to spend it far better than do the politicians. 
After all, when a man has spent honest sweat and labour 
on making an income, to whom does that income belong, to 
the State or to himself? And if you punish him too heavily 
by progressive taxation, he will stop being industrious and 
enterprising and end up by saying: What’s the good? Society 
must be built in such a way that it pays to work. The skill- 





fi ful and industrious must get a reward for their toil. 
: With regard to foreign trade the Party advocates Free 
Trade. What is it that makes Europe so poor compared 
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with America? Are the Europeans stupid and lazy? I would 
certainly say No. Are there no natural riches in Europe? 
There certainly are. No, the reason is the tariff barriers 
that hamper the free flow of trade. Just imagine what would 
happen if America were criss-crossed with frontiers. I am 
afraid you would miss many things when you sat down to 
breakfast and dinner. The Justice Party wants to pull down 
the tariff barriers—and what is remarkable—they want to 
begin with our own. Otherwise when politicians speak about 
pulling them down, they always mean that the other fellow 
should begin. 

Dr. Starcke, the leader of the Justice Party, once talked 
with an American delegation in Copenhagen. He told them, 
that the Party went all out for Free Trade in Europe. Fine, 
they said. Then, he went on, we expect you to lower your 
tariffs, too. No, was the answer, we are afraid that would 
be impossible. Well, said Dr. Starcke, I quite understand 
that little America is afraid of big, strong Denmark. 


CONCLUSION 


If you ask my opinion of the situation, I will say this 
much: Denmark is a good little country with a hard-working 
and intelligent people. It has a fortunate position for trade 
between East and West, North and South, a long coastline 
with good harbours, so there is no reason why it should not 
take its place among the most progressive nations in the 
world. There have been ups and downs in the history of our 
country. I hope we shall soon be on the upward move again. 
So let me end this little speech with a New Year wish for 
my people: I hope it will find itself again, its real self, and 
regain its faith and confidence in its destiny. 


Inflation and Insurance 


ODAY I am going to talk about a problem I have 

thought about a great deal—a problem that threatens 

the foundations of my business, and yours as well. 
That problem is inflation. It is one of the worst threats to 
our American civilization. At the moment there seems to be 
a lull in inflationary pressures. Let no one be deceived—the 
fundamental forces remain strongly inflationary. 

Possibly, because of the business I am in, 1 may be more 
aware of the ravages of inflation than some other business- 
men. 

The life insurance business is a dollar business. Anything 
that happens to the dollar is immediately registered in the 
life insurance industry. Virtually all of our assets are in 
dollar investments—not property, or inventory, or even com- 
mon stocks to any great extent—but investments which will 
be repaid in a specified number of dollars. We accumulate 
dollars for policyholders ; we invest dollars—about 30 million 
of them every working day—generally at a fixed rate of 
interest, which means that our return is fixed, regardless of 
the contemporary value of the dollar. There is no way that 
our assets or income, by and large, can keep abreast of infla- 
tionary trends; nor can our payments to beneficiaries be 
adjusted to compensate for current dollar values. We col- 
lect, hold, invest and eventually return dollars to policy- 
holders on a schedule prearranged ten, twenty, thirty, or 
even fifty or more years in advance. Thus a lowered value 
dollar attacks the very heart of our business. 





WHAT CAN BE DONE OR NOT DONE ABOUT IT? 
By CARROL M. SHANKS, President of The Prudential Insurance Company of America, Newark, N. J. 
Delivered at a Luncheon of The Economic Club of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan, May 14, 1951 


The magnitude of the life insurance industry makes this 
situation a matter of national importance. 

Life insurance companies are entrusted with savings of 
about 83 million U. S. policyholders, and the rate of life 
insurance investment is growing, in keeping with the national 
economy. The total life insurance in force in legal reserve 
companies on U. S. residents was about 228 billion dollars 
at the close of 1950. . 

During last year, 414 billions in life insurance benefits 
was paid to policyholders and beneficiaries, the largest 
amount in history. The value of those dollars, in terms of 
goods and services, however, must have been a disappoint- 
ment to those people. Insurance policies that were designed 
to perform their objectives turned out, in many cases, to be 
inadequate. 

If you apply the December, 1950, consumer price index of 
178.8* to life insurance dollars, you can readily see why. 
The 228 billion dollar life insurance coverage at the end of 
1950, translated into terms of 1949 dollars, becomes actually 
only 213.6 billions—a reduction of 14.4 billions. In terms 
of 1940 dollars, the amount of drop becomes 100 billions, 
reducing the 228 billion dollar protection to 128 billions. 
These reduced figures, although they include the vast amount 
of new insurance written, represent an average coverage 
today of only $1,542 for each of the 83 million U. S. policy- 


* Revised Index. 
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holders; whereas ten years ago, with 65 million policy- 
holders, the average coverage was $1,777. 


That is the effect of inflation on the policyholders; now 
look at what has happened to the life insurance companies. 

In 1950, approximately 3.5 billions were added to insur- 
ance company reserves. This increased the assets of all U. S. 
reserve companies to a new high level of 64 billion dollars. 
This figure represents, for the most part, investments calling 
for a fixed number of dollars; unhappily, 64 billion badly 
cut value dollars. 

The extent of that cut in terms of asset values is not hard 
to show. During the decade of the ’40s, the total assets of 
all U. S. legal reserve companies more than doubled, increas; 
ing 33 billion dollars—from about 31 billions in 1940 to 
approximately 64 billions at the end of 1950. Translated 
into 1940 dollars, however, the 64 billions of assets repre- 
sents a gain in purchasing power over the 1940 level of only 
5 billion dollars. 

At the end of 1940, when there were about 65 million 
policyholders, life insurance assets averaged $474 per policy- 
holder. At the end of 1950, with about 83 million policy- 
holders, company assets, measured in 1940 year-end dollars, 
were equivalent to only $434 per policyholder—$40 less for 
every policyholder covered. While this is not an alarming 
situation, the fact is that policyholders, in spite of the great 
amount of new coverage written, have on the average less 
protection, measured in purchasing power, than they had 
ten years ago. During the past ten years everything about 
life insurance has grown right along with the economy; yet 
it seems that nearly everyone concerned has less purchasing 
power today than ten years ago. 

The trouble is not with life insurance as such. More than 
ever, life insurance is a unique and preeminent necessity for 
99 families out of 100. Only with life insurance can the 
family be protected against untimely loss of the breadwinner. 
More insurance is needed today than ever before. The 
trouble lies with the sinking value of the dollar, against 
which no device is a full protection and from which there 
is no haven. 

Obviously, we are taking all possible steps to remedy this 
situation; but, as far as I can see, there is no real way of 
effectively fortifying ourselves against the ravages of infla- 
tion except by throwing our weight behind a demand that 
this nation get at the roots of inflation while there is still 
time. 

The inflationary gap, which causes our troubles, is already 
substantial, but it probably will increase this year and next. 
Defense expenditures will be stepped up from present levels 
of about 7% to perhaps 16%, or 20% of the gross national 
product within the next 14 months. Consumer income will 
continue to rise in the face of increasing shortages of things 
consumers buy. 

What is the excess of consumer and business demand over 
available supply likely to be during the coming year? A 
recent report by the Department of Commerce and the 
Bureau of the Budget suggests an inflationary gap of from 
about $6 to $26 billion in fiscal 1952, with a medium esti- 
mate of around $16 billion, based upon federal expenditures 
of $75 billion. With this huge excess demand during fiscal 
1952, the report points out that in the absence of tighter 
controls, present price freezes could easily unfreeze; and in 
the face of such a thawing-out process, it is not impossible 
that the cost of living could go higher—even much higher. 

Clearly, the situation requires serious thinking, sound plan- 
ning, and a certain dedication to the problem on the part of 
every responsible business man. 


So much has been said about inflation in the past few years ~ 


that many have developed a tendency to greatly over-simplify 


the problem. To the public generally, the course of inflation 
seems comparatively simple: when it becomes a factor in the 
economy, a group of politicians get together and develop 
controls. A somewhat half-hearted attempt is thus made to 
freeze the economy into an impractical and virtually impos- 
sible status quo. Finally, the crisis which brought about the 
inflation will pass, and everything will return to normal. 
Controls will be lifted and we will be none the worse for the 
2xperience. 

This may be a politically popular description of the infla- 
tion crisis, but it certainly isn’t an economic explanation. 

In the first place, inflation doesn’t just happen. It is the 
outgrowth of deep-seated economic maladjustments. In the 
second place, its appearance on the scene should not call so 
much for controls, even though they may be necessary, as for 
well-considered curative measures. In the third place, the 
elimination of the crisis that brought inflation into sharp 
focus is highly unlikely to stop the inflation;, if inflation is 
permitted to run long enouth without effective fundamental 
counter measures, it becomes such a force that it needs little 
outside encouragement to keep going. It feeds upon itself. 

But we must contend not only with the facts, but with 
what the public thinks are the facts. In view of this, perhaps 
we should take a fresh look at the whole problem of infla- 
tion—get some new orientation in what it is, where it comes 
from and what is to be done about it. 

Inflation, we should point out, may come about as the 
product of chronic maladjustments or when some external 
force throws the economic system out of balance and a 
society finds itself long on money and short on goods and 
services to spend it for. 

The current inflationary crisis started during the last war, 
when defense requirements absorbed most of the production 
facilities of the nation and brought unprecedented prosperity 
to millions of wage and salary earners. The war was the 
external influence. 

Very large investments in war bonds, a substantial increase 
in other forms of individual savings, and huge wartime taxes 
absorbed much of the spendable money. Government con- 
trols brought a measure of temporary checks on price and 
wage increases. These things, fortunately, reduced the im- 
mediate evil results. 

But then, after the war, controls had to be lifted, and it 
soon became evident that each lifted control merely removed 
a lid from the fires of inflation which had not, by any stretch 
of the imagination, died out. So the outward manifestations 
of inflation appeared in earnest all over again, and became 
worse as the huge wartime savings were spent. 

This situation was complicated still further with the de- 
velopment of the present crisis. Defense expenditures 
mounted, scarce materials grew scarcer, business men and 
people generally scrambled for goods and supplies because 
it was assumed they would disappear, and we found ourselves 
back where we were in the early days of World War II. 

Then the familiar political arguments rang out, and the 
struggle to develop controls began. Prophets proclaimed 
again that controls designed only to curb the end-results of 
inflation would cure the situation; and wise men counseled, 
not too effectively, that controls don’t cure anything—even 
good and enforceable controls. It is like sawing off an ice- 
berg at the water level and assuming that an iceberg you 
can’t see, can’t sink a ship. 

That is about where we are now. The question is: where 
should we be? What should we be doing? There are three 
things that can be done or not done about it. We have only 
three real options. 


_ The first is to do nothing and hope that inflation will 
disappear as it came. This is an extremely dangerous 
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course, but one that was followed early in World War II, 
and again for many months in the present crisis. 


The second option is to create palliatives—government 
controls on prices and wages and, in some cases, produc- 
tion. Everything considered, this is probably an improve- 
ment over the first. But we must never deceive ourselves 
into thinking that these measures do anything but bring 
under temporary control some of the end-results of infla- 
tion. If we are to have anything resembling a free govern- 
ment, the controls sooner or later must come off. And 
when you take the lid oft, the pot will boil over. 


‘The third option is to make a serious attempt to get at 
the e roots, or some oft the roots, of the inflation- 
In many quarters, within government and 

without, honest efforts are being made to get something 
done on this In this connection, | regard inflation 
as an economic result of a grave social disease; one which 
has attected other countries in other times; a disease which 
caused the downfall of at least one whole civilization and 
has brought about the ruination of nations well within the 
scope of our own memories. If we regard inflation in this 
light, then diagnosis and treatment are called for. Like 
most serious diseases, this one cannot be quickly, easily or, 
least of all, painlessly cured. 

| ets 

Of the first option—ignoring inflation and hoping that it 
will go away—little needs to be said. The futility of this 
course is self-evident. So far as I know, few advocate such a 
course today. | need discuss it no further, except to suggest 
and urge that our people, especially young people—those in 
the grade schools—be thoroughly instructed on inflation, its 
cause and eftect. Perhaps, then, in time may be born a na- 
tional will to take ettective steps. 


ONOTH( 


aATY trends. 


score, 


examine these three options, one at a time. 


Turn now to the second option—the installation and main- 
tenance of government controls. 

In the present crisis, the effort to establish controls has 
been in process for some time, and we are still without effec- 
tive controls in spite of the actions of recent days. In fact, I 
doubt whether controls can be made really effective in time 
of peace, even an uneasy peace. Present controls tend to 
freeze some prices, and leave others at liberty to go with the 
market. Certain controls on farm products attempt to keep 
prices down, while parity arrangements keep prices up. Some 
wages have been frozen, while the government continues to 
recognize cost-of-living wage contracts that call for auto- 
matic wage adjustments to keep pace with inflation. We have 
rigid controls of some prices at some levels of distribution, 
and complete freedom of pricing for the same goods or com- 
ponent raw materials at other levels. 

Controls, at best, are only palliatives; but controls that 
don't control are not even that. Nevertheless, 1 am an 
advocate of controls, in spite of the grave dangers to pro- 
duction which can tlow from them. To my mind, the psycho- 
logical etiect on the nation requires them, all apart from any 
other reason. 


Much good can come from controls which will effectively 
check the more damaging end-results of inflation while a 
more permanent cure is being effected. But it is up to all of 
us—labor, management, government, landlord, farmer, small 
businessman, big businessman and consumer—to recognize 
the unfortunate fact that effective controls cannot be de- 
signed which will curtail everyone else and not interfere with 
the normal progress of one’s own affairs. Some profits, some 
wages, some votes, and some comforts or even necessities 
must be sacrificed, the burden must be shared by all. 


What about the third option—an attempt to get at the 
roots of inflation ? 


On this score, many groups, including the Life Insurance 
industry, have been active. Working through the Joint Com- 
mittee on Inflation Control of the American Life Conven- 
tion and The Life Insurance Association of America, the life 
insurance industry has been pressing for sound national 
monetary, fiscal and debt management policies in an effort 
to restrain the forces of inflation. The efforts have been 
directed at some of the major sources out of which inflation 
grows. One important facet of this is a program directed 
toward reducing the active money supply in the hands of the 
public. It is the active money supply which does the mischief. 
In this connection, the industry has pressed strongly (1) for 
a federal tax program that cuts directly into mass purchas- 
ing power and, so far as feasible, puts the government on a 
pay-as-you-go basis. 1 say feasible because there is a point at 
which taxation becomes destructive and inflationary; (2) for 
cutting to the bone all non-military expenditures and bending 
every effort to insure that military expenditures are made 
efficiently and with a minimum of waste; (3) for tightened 
monetary and credit controls; (+) for management of the 
public debt in such a way as to reduce the money supply of 
the general public—getting a substantial part of the debt out 
of the banking system into the hands of savers—making new 
issues attractive enough to be placed outside the banking 
system; (5) for a vigorous policy of discouraging further 
rounds in the wage-price spiral, calling for the cooperation 
of both labor and management. Working through the Life 
Insurance Institute, this program has been widely circulated 
in advertising, publicity and pamphlets. It has attracted wide 
attention. Copies of the pamphlet, which is no longer new 
but still good, are here today for distribution. 

An accord was reached this spring between the Treasury 
and the Federal Reserve Board under which government 
bonds apparently have been left relatively free to seek their 
natural price level with maintenance of an orderly market 
by the Federal Reserve. I believe it is a long and strong step 
in the right direction. One can only hope fervently that it 
will be maintained and strengthened. The life insurance 
industry supported the move in every way. 

Regulations X and W tending to restrict credit in the 
housing and consumer credit fields are beginning to be help- 
ful. The life insurance industry aided in the drafting of 
Regulation X and has supported the program at all points, 
with statistics on the real estate mortgage market, and in 
other ways. 

The life insurance industry participated actively in the 
development and drafting of the national program for volun- 
tary credit restraint. Life insurance representatives serve 
actively on the National Voluntary Credit Restraint Com- 
mittee. 

A guiding principle of the program is that credit be ex- 
tended in such a way as to help maintain the domestic econ- 
omy through the restraint of inflationary tendencies and at 
the same time help finance the defense program and the 
essential needs of agriculture, industry and commerce. Loans 
for non-essential purposes are to be curtailed in order to 
release more of the nation’s resources for expansion in more 
vital areas of production. Bear in mind that 80% or more 
of our production will continue to be for civil consumption. 
This production and distribution system must be sustained. 

Financing institutions participating in the program are 
expected to screen loan applications on the basis of their 
purpose. The key question is: “Does the loan com nen- 
surately increase or maintain production, processing and dis- 
tribution of essential goods and services?” 


In spite of the defeatist attitude of many who say that no 
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voluntary program will work where competing lenders are 
involved, I believe that the voluntary program has helped to 
date, and I have high hopes that it will prove effective in the 
future. The program is in general terms. The drafting sub- 
committee found it impossible to write one in detailed and 
specific terms. Its success will depend upon a wide-spread 
desire to abide by its spirit. 

Finally, the life insurance companies, acting through the 
Life Insurance Institute, have financed a most substantial 
advertising campaign designed to get cooperation from the 
public in matters that might further discourage the inflation- 
ary spiral. I belive this campaign is doing about all that any 
advertising campaign can do. Whether it or any other action 
works, depends upon the underlying attitude of the American 
people. 

One thing I believe should be stressed more by the Life 
Insurance industry, other thrift institutions, and by the gov- 
ernment: that is, personal saving. Not only is saving highly 
effective in closing the inflationary gap, it is one activity 
which is not in any way injurious or detrimental to the indi- 
viduals involved. Only a postponing of desires to purchase is 
called for. Furthermore, the savings would be available for 
spending following the defense effort when it may be desir- 
able to sustain the economy. Much more can be done to 
promote saving than has been done. An interest rate which 
would actively encourage saving would cost an infinitesimal 
sum compared to the benefits flowing from it—and such a 
rate need not be high, in any event. We have not begun to 
exploit the possibilities of salesmanship in the field of saving. 

But, basically, none of the steps to control inflation will 
succeed unless the fundamental attitude of the people is right. 
On this score I find I must screw up my courage good and 
tight in order to be optimistic. We are suffering from a 
malignant social disease. Inflation is one of the end-results. 

I say “malignant social disease.” To my mind that best 
describes the growing tendency to turn from self-reliance to 
looking to and dependency upon government. That is the 
first phase of the disease. This nation grew great because 
of the initiative, drive, self-reliance and self-respect of the 
individual—his desire to provide for himself, for his depend- 
ents and his progress in the world. Our system of private 
enterprise and our representative democracy rest squarely 
upon those traits. They rest upon the dignity and the in- 


tegrity of the individual. Life insurance has grown because 
of the self-reliance and self-respect of the individual; it 
fosters those traits, and it would disappear if they withered 
away. Fanned by the promises of those who would gain or 
stay in political power, the idea has grown that government 
can provide the better things of life without sweat or toil or 
cost on the part of the recipient. ‘The long succession of un- 
balanced budgets, apart from war, and the proposals for 
spending in the social field testify to the virulence of the idea. 
The second phase of the disease is the likewise growing 
tendency to turn to group action and through group pres- 
sure to extract from government and the economy more than 
would otherwise be allocated or, in many or most cases, can 
be justified. Few groups seem willing to apply themselves 
to increasing productivity and taking their share of the 
increase. Most press for gains over and above productivity 
gains. Some groups suffer—but in the main, government 
tends to hand out funds not backed up by increases in pro- 
duction—and the dollar rots away. The spectacle in Wash- 
ington today of organized groups seeking special advantages 
and at the same time seeking to avoid any and all sacrifice 
which should be shared by all, is but a showcase example of 
where turning to government and group pressure has led 
us. We have seen where the surrender of individual dignity 
and independence to groups and group spokesmen led in the 
case of Hitler and Mussolini. ‘The individual ceases in 
effect to be a free citizen and becomes a ward of his organi- 
zation or the state. One of the grim results is inflation. 





In closing, I must say that I have no pat solution for this 
problem. 1 do know that leadership is called for. Not a 
Moses nor a man on horseback nor his modern version, a 
demagogue on television. Men of influence, such as you in 
this room, can provide the leadership in countless situations 
and in a myriad of ways. That leadership can be exerted in 
the intelligent operation of his own enterprise and in the 
enlightenment of the people who work with and for him. 
The first step in accepting the responsibilities of that leader- 
ship is self-examination: What pressure am I exerting, or 
permitting to be exerted on my behalf, to gain advantage or 
avoid responsibility at the expense of the national interest? 
It is human to look for one man to lead us out of the wilder- 
ness. But if each man in this room were to take on a small 
part of the job, we could do without him. 


The Land of Calculated Risk 


WE ARE BESIEGED—NOT BY ARMIES, BUT BY FRUSTRATION, MATERIALISM AND CYNICISM 
By ERIC JOHNSON, Administrator, Economic Stabilization Agency, Washington, D. C. 


Delivered at Commencement, University of Oklahoma, Norman,Oklahoma, June 4, 1951 


T the outset tonight, I would like to ask the graduating 
class a question: “Just which commencement speech 
would you rather hear?” After all, this is your show. 

You've paid for it with four long years of hard work. The 
least I can do is to give you a choice of subjects. 

You don’t have too wide a choice, you know. Custom 
doesn’t tolerate it. For commencement is a venerable insti- 
tution. It’s steeped in ancient tradition. A commencement 
speaker is surrounded by more taboos than a tribal medicine 
man. The hand of precedent has reduced his subject matter 
to a little handful. And he’s not supposed to bolt the corral. 

So I am here tonight all practiced up to deliver either one 
of two ancient and noble lectures. They are alike in one re- 
spect. Both are absolutely guaranteed to waf you from the 
cloistered campus to the stirring outside world os though you 


rode a fleecy cloud—with fluid drive. 
have? 
Would you like to hear the one I call The Goose Ilangs 


High speech? Or would you prefer the one I call The 
Crossroads and the Oyster speech? 


Which will you 


Perhaps you'd like a capsuled version of these deathless 
messages before you make your choice ? 

Let’s begin with The Goose Hangs High. \n this stimu- 
lating lecture, your speaker hammers on one general theme— 
that your elders have done a bangup job of arranging a neat 
and tidy world for you. He says this in six or seven ways, so 
you'll be sure to get the point. 

And what’s the point? Well, the point is that there isn’t 
much for you to do except mind your manners, cross your t’s, 
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dot your i’s and grow up to be like him or a reasonable fac- 


simile thereof. 

This is a great speech—for the speaker. The chances are 
you won't remember a word of it five minutes later. So you 
can never hold it against him. If you do remember it, you 
can’t hold it against him anyway. He meant so well. He 
didn’t want to spoil the sunshine of your graduation week. 

Now let us turn to that other noble discourse—T he Cross- 
roads and the Oyster speech. This is exciting stuff. You have 
be standing at a crossroads. And a good experienced 
crossroads speaker can steer you toward one and plant you on 
it in less than two hours as a rule. 

And now the fun begins—fun for you like a drop-quiz, 
that is. For here, of course, the road divides. Your speaker 
has more roads, trails, paths and turnpikes in his system than 
the Oklahoma highway department. 

You are all out of breath already running after him to 
reach the crossroads, and now you've got to decide which road 
to take. He’s not going to tell you. It’s all up to you. If 
you take the wrong turn, woe is you. But if you take the 
right turn, then the world becomes your oyster. 

so there you are—shivering at the crossroads. But your 
you on a warm, consoling note. He’s positive 
you'll take the right turn—especially if you follow his right- 
eous and ul 
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Which will vou have—The Goose Hangs High—or The 
Crossroads and the Oyster? Here’s my thought before you 


cast your ballot. I’m pretty sure that Aristotle wrote the 
first drafts of these lectures about the year 300 B.C., and 
they're vetting just a little tuckered out from overuse. 

What do you say we forget about them both? 


For I'd like to talk to you tonight about The Land of 
Calculated Risk. 

‘That is my definition for the land to which you and I 
belong—America. And if I may borrow a line from a famous 
theatrical production that bears the name of your famous 
state, | would like to add that “the land we belong to is 
yrand.” Not in the sense that the goose hangs high; not in 
the sense that the world’s your oyster; but in the sense that 
America is a great success—because it has lived by the rule 
of calculated risk. 

And what does calculated risk mean? 

That is my definition of taking chances boldly on the 
future—of investing what we have in the considered hope of 
fair returns. It means counting the cost of adventure, of 
course; but it means daring to spend—in order to earn. It 
means immediate sacrifice for long-range profit. 

That is what we have done in America. That is why 
America has been a success. 

Perhaps more so than any other people, we abide by the 
parable of the talents, as told in St. Matthew. He that had 
received five talents from his master, traded with them and 
earned five other talents. But he that had received a single 
talent, hid it in the earth and was condemned by his master 
as wicked and slothful. For how could he expect to harvest 
when he had been afraid to sow? 

We take all kinds of risks. We always have. We have a 
talent for risk. 

We have lived by the rule of calculated social risk as 
well as calculated economic risk. A congealed society of 
self-perpetuating classes is impossible with us. 

We have lived by the rule of calculated political risk. We 
have trusted in our own collective judgment and reserved the 
power to the people. We scorn the idea of some strong man 
to save us from ourselves. 

Today, we have staked our economic might—the future 
of our political system—and our whole social structure to 


So, in the end, this is also a great’ 


preserve this land of calculated risk from the sinister believers 
in card-indexing all the world’s peoples. 

We all know that unless we mount guard around the clock, 
our goose will be cooked. And our oysters will be cracked 
wide open and consumed by the hungry maw of communism. 

That is why we are lashing our economy to produce in 
two years what might normally be a 10-year goal. That is 
why our national workshop is burning midnight oil. That 
is why we are turning out more steel—more aluminum, more 
rubber. That is why we are generating more electric power 
—clamoring for more farm production. 

‘That is why we are caching a stockpile of arms so ample— 
and developing a defense production capacity so huge that 
an aggressor anywhere will count ten before he speaks— 
and then bite his tongue before he speaks at all. 

We are pushing toward S-Day, two years ahead. And § 
stands for Security. 

That is why we are doing all these things. Because you 
know—and 150 million Americans know—that we can’t talk 
turkey to communism with a feather duster. 

This is our riskiest hour. It defies comparison with any- 
thing behind us. 

No class of seniors ever graduated in a riskier moment— 
or in one more paradoxical. 

Everybody wants you college men and women. No gradu- 
ation class ever had so many people determined to make up 
its minds for it. 

‘The armed services have priority on many of you men. 
And our whole economy is crying for workers—especially for 
men and women with educated skills. The trades and the 
crafts and the professions are bidding for recruits. The bull 
market in manpower is nationwide. Your diploma is a cer- 
tificate of popularity. Everybody’s pulling and hauling at 
vou college graduates. 

And you are thoroughly conscious there’s a price to be paid 
for this popularity, aren’t you? You are feeling a kind of 
frustration, aren’t you? You have an overriding sensation of 
uneasy risk like a trip on a shaky roller coaster. 

You men who will enter the armed services know the 
frustration of deferring hope in the midst of industrial op- 
portunity unmatched in any previous era. 

And you men and women who will enter industry or the 
professions share with us all the frustration of uncertainty. 

I left college before I was graduated to go in the Marine 
Corps in the first World War. I know something about the 
frustration of hope deferred. And I was in business 20 
years ago when I watched another great group of graduates 
emerge from the campus in another time of tension—the 
tension of depression. 

What do you think the graduate of 20 years ago would 
say about you if he could have looked ahead to 1951? 

He might say you are lucky compared to him. He found 
the welcome mat upside down at ever hiring office—or 
stored away. No-help-wanted signs saved him the trouble 
of knocking on the door. The crafts and the trades and the 
professions were overcrowded. The graduate’s diploma was 
his hunting license. Nobody wanted him. 

He might say you don’t know what frustration means. 
He’d say you ought to go through the maddening frustration 
of hunting for work with the odds stacked against you and 
getting worse by the day. 

Which would you prefer? To live the way he did with 
the certainty that things would get worse before they got 
better? Or to live the way you are living—with a complete 
uncertainty of what tomorrow may develop? 

Which would you prefer? To live with an American in- 
dustrial machine that was rusting from disuse, slowly grind- 
ing to a halt or feebly churning here and there? Or to live 
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as you do with the American production machine at its all- 
time high of expansion? 

Would you rather be graduating in a time of economic 
and social stagnation? Or graduating in an hour of terrific 
calculated risk? 

Sure, there’s frustration either way. Sure, there’s risk. 
And Washington is full of the ravens of despair who tell 
us that a new and more dreadful depression is the inevitable 
aftermath of our mobilization. They say we'll have too much 
production and no way to use it. 

Now, of course, they could be right. There is always that 
chance. But I am taking a side bet that the merchants of 
fear are wrong. I am betting on the basis of their own bad 
bets about America. 

You Oklahomans are well acquainted with goose-pimple 
peddlers. You don’t have to think back too far to remember 
when they were writing Oklahoma off the books as a hope- 
less risk forever. 

Why, in the 1930's, all the ravens of despair were telling 
the crows to bypass Oklahoma unless they could pack along 
their own rations. 

They consigned Oklahoma to an everlasting future as 
part of a new American desert. Nothing would ever bloom 
again—they said. 

But in the 1940’s Oklahoma was a garden spot—and the 
toast of Broadway. For once again, there was “waving 
wheat that sure smells sweet when the wind comes right 
behind the rain.” 

In one short decade, the dustbowl was smothered with 
corn stalks as high as an elephant’s eye. 

Here was a payoff for faith—and calculated risk. 

I want to dwell on that word faith in these super-risky 
times, because it’s one commodity our fathers had in such 
abundance. And it’s one commodity that we are sometimes 
tempted to sell short by listening to the ravens of despair. 

Now I am not addicted to burning insense on the altars of 
yesterday. I don’t yearn for the good old times. I can get 
along without the 12-hour day. And the character-building 
virtues of the backyard pump have been greatly exaggerated. 

But it is always possible to see our own times in better 
perspective against the backdrop of yesterday. 

So I looked up the files of the Daily Oklahoman for the 
spring of 1901 in preparation for my visit here. I wanted to 
sample the flavor of life in the territory 50 years ago. 

And what did I discover? 

Why I found the big accent was all on Oklahoma’s future. 
The big stress was on all hope. 

That’s what took my eye, but I couldn’t overlook some 
fascinating sidelights. 

How would you girls like to buy percale and printed 
cambric at 8% cents a yard? Or hosiery at 8 cents a pair? 
The advertising didn’t say it was nylon, but it assured me it 
was finest quality. You men could be the height of fashion 
in a suit for $12.50 and shoes for $3.25. The Kansas City 
store was running a whopper of a sale, and everything was 
up to date at the Kansas City store in Oklahoma City. 

Sunday dinner at the Bon Ami cafe came in six courses 
for 75 cents, and the menu was a humdinger. 

Sounds pretty good, doesn’t it? But was it, after all, so 
good? There were other ads, too. For salesmen at a top pay 
of $5 a day—if they were hustlers. Pathetic patent medicine 
ads prescribing salves and ointments for consumption—the 
great killer of the day. And the obituary notices contained 
frequent references to unsuccessful operations for appendicitis. 

Were the good old days so good? Our fathers did so 
much—but they had so little. We have so much to do—but 
we have so much more to do with. We take our miracle 
drugs complacently. We have a leisure our grandfathers 


never knew. We have so many more people sharing in our 
comparative abundance. Better food, better shelter, better 
transportation, better communication, better entertainment. 

We have every edge on our grandfathers in material 
possessions—but have we the edge on faith? 

The editor of the Daily Oklahoman was literally obsessed 
with faith in Oklahoma’s future. He never lost a chance to 
point it up. 

Here was a story about a newcomer from Indiana who 
was building a 10-room residence for himself and a six-room 
cottage for his son. The two together at a total cost of 
$5,000. And the editor’s pen simply dripped with excite- 
ment as he tacked on a flourishing sentence about this evi- 
dence of faith in Oklahoma’s future. 

Six lots on Broadway in Oklahoma City—all together in 
a nice corner location—had been offered at the stunning 
figure of $750 for the works—and had found a buyer over- 
night. And the editor poured in a final paragraph that this 
showed faith in Oklahoma. 

He reported the purchase by a local big-wig of a made to 
order surrey—the most splendiferous and costliest surrey 
ever seen. And while he didn’t say it had a fringe on top, 
by golly, it showed faith in Oklahoma. Nothing was too 
small to skip over—if it showed faith in Oklahoma. 

Ladies and gentlemen—you can’t beat that sort of thing. 
I don’t care whether it was 50 years ago or whether it’s 
five years from now. It’s unlickable. It’s the sort of gump- 
tion that makes every risk a calculated risk with a fighting 
chance of paying off. 

Even this riskiest risk of all. 

There is no question about our material strength. There 
is no question about our industrial power. The last 20 years 
have witnessed the most remarkable gains in our history in 
material advantages—to insure our defense and to augment 
our living pattern. 

There is a grave question about our spiritual and moral 
fortitude. The last 20 years have witnessed a sloughing off 
in that kind of power and strength. 

It is a paradox of our history that when we were shortest 
in industrial might and material advantage, we were richest 
in things of the spirit and things of the soul, of which faith 
must be numbered. 

Why should this be? Why should the horsemen of frustra- 
tion, cynicism and materialism clatter at our heels? 

Is it because we are so wracked at by mystifying economic 
laws that we have had no part in making? Is it because 
distant events and unseen personalities threaten to alter our 
lives from week to week? Is it because events have elbowed 
each other for our attention in such chaotic confusion that 
we have lost hold of our bearings? 

These things are nothing new to America. We met them 
in various disguises before. Met them and overcame them. 

Have we gained in materialism only to lose in the field of 
the spiritual and moral? 

If we have, it could lick America. Cynicism and naked 
materialism could lick America. Nothing else could. No 
enemy ever could unless we’re rotten inside. 

Our technical and scientific advances are not enough to 
lean on. They alone will not insure our safety. They will 
not bring us peace of mind. They will not bring us a sense 
of security. They will not overcome frustration. 

For the spiritual and moral values of man must well from 
within to counteract the pressures of materialism from the 
right or the left. 

They are inherent values that are never outmoded. For 
some things are changeless—in the conduct of a life, the 
conduct of a business or the conduct of a nation. 

Among them are honesty, respect for a public trust and 
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the desire to stand on our own two feet. Without at least 
those simple virtues, no life can be genuine or satisfying. 
\o business can long succeed, and no nation can long survive. 

All of them 


are diametric Opposites of cynicism and ma- 


It is iny hope, that now, at midcentury, we may be at a 
vot point in time that will mark the long-lasting spiritual 
rebirth of our country. Where once again the oath of office 
is a near-sacrament; where pride means self-respect; where 
craftsmanship is an end in itself; where flaunted immorality 
ind unmorality are disgraceful and decent standards are 
exalted. 

It is my great hope that in this crucial time, we can bring 
into more perfect balance the values of the spirit and the 
oul and the advantages of our industrial empire. 

the pendulum may have swung so far, that it needs but 

touch to swing. it the other way. It needs your touch the 
most.. It needs the touch of revolutionary youth to crack the 
hardening shell of cynicisin before it is fastened upon us. 

It will take all your skill, all your adroitness, all your 
earnestness. We are truly a besieged people—not by armies, 


but by frustration, materialism and cynicism. 

| don’t know what America is going to look like after 
S-Day—or five years from now—or 10 years from now— 
but here’s what I| think: 

I think S-Lday can be a kickoff day for a new plateau of 
prosperity, plus peace. I believe we can turn our new power 
to produce to the positive pursuits of peace. 

I think we have shaken off the fossilized idea that more 
production is a fine battle cry but a poor partner in peace. 
| think this land we belong to is too opulent in talent and 
too rich in ingenious minds to mistake the ravens of calamity 
for the owls of common sense. 

And I’m sure of one thing—the theme of the American 
success story will never change. This will always be the 
land of calculated risk. That is the thread that runs so 
true in our society—and through the needle’s eye of faith. 

[ believe with all my heart that the American success story 
is only in its opening chapters. Clean, bright pages are ahead 
of us. ‘Together we can inscribe them with braver, bolder, 
more rewarding chapters. Together we can share in a new 
abundance of the fruits of the earth. 


Your Mission In Life 


LIBERAL PHILOSOPHY HAS MISSHAPENED THE WORLD 
By the VERY REV. HUNTER GUTHRIE, S.J., President, Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 
Delivered at Commencement Exercises, Georgetown University, Washington, D. C., June 11, 1951 


ENTLEMEN of Georgetown, liberal philosophy 

has misshapened the world you are about to enter. 

Its responsibility for this surrealistic nightmare may 
be classified as direct and indirect. Directly, it is responsible 
tor our strange code of morals which computes a dash of 
bourbon as more sinful than adultery; couples crime with tax 
returns: the higher the income bracket, the more respectable 
and, hence the less imputable, the perpetrator; under the sa- 
cred name ot treedom it grants immunity to irresponsible 
professors who poison the minds of our youth with atheism, 
immorality, and scorn tor the traditional principles which 
fashioned America; with a butterfly net it chases after ef- 
fects but never seeks out causes; rather it attempts to cure 
symptoms but abets the malady; it prosecutes the individual 
traitor yet pays the salary of the professor who corrupted 
him. 

Indirectly, liberalism, by indulgence, has fattened the So- 
viet barbarian ; by ignorance, indecision, and occasional down- 
right treachery it has lost one-third of Europe and all of 
China to the cause of free nations; through lack of a clear, 
honest policy it has reduced this mighty Nation to the role 
of a counterpuncher despite the patent fact it is actually en- 
gaged ina struggle to decide the fate of mankind. 

What is the essence of this philosophy which has disrupted 
the world you are about to enter? It is a radical severance 
from the traditional principles of western culture. It is a 
quagmire of opinions which considers itself superior to cer- 
titude; a mansion built on the quicksands of relativism; 
a repudiation of all absolutes; of Almighty God, of Provi- 
dence, of ultimate human destiny, of one’s fellowman. No 
one has summed it up quite so pithily as Bertrand Russell, 
when on his seventy-ninth birthday, last May 18, he isued 
this allocution to his fellow liberals: ““(Do) not * * * love 
vour neighbor like yourself, but * * * love yourself.” Pre- 
sumably the liberal has long since outgrown the pettifogging, 
medieval notion of the love of God. It is time now to go all 
out against the love of one’s neighbor. The vicious genocidal 





tendencies, the cancerous, self-contradicting tenets of modern 
liberalism could not be more clearly announced. 

We are not properly shocked by such language nor ap- 
palled by the concepts behind them, because the ovens of 
Dachau and the slave camps of Siberia surpass the compre- 
hension of most of us. But remember, these things have 
happened, and before they happened people had to have reli- 
gion torn from their hearts, love and human pity, charity 
and kindliness, honor, trust, and respect for one’s fellowman, 
morals and decency and reverence uprooted from their souls. 
In some countries it was an abrupt process of de-education, 
a swift brutalization. We in this country are going through 
our corruptive training now and the process is all the more 
subtle and imperceptible in that our preceptor is liberalism 
in the guise of university professors and octogenarian earls. 


Gentlemen of Georgetown, today we come to the parting 
of the ways. For 4+ years we have broken bread together; 
for + years under the mandate of our Holy Father we have 
striven to form you to the image of Christ, each in his sepa- 
rate mold, each to the measure of his talents. Until today you 
have received; henceforth you, in turn, must give to others. 
We trust you will give to the world the fundamentals of the 
training you have received from early childhood up to the 
present hour. They may be summed up in the theological 
virtues of faith, hope, and charity. 


Faith—not the faith of sentiment, nor of the liberal who 
trusts in the opinion of the moment; nor the flamboyant, 
braggadocio faith of the agnostic, who in the last analysis 
debases his intelligence by trusting merely the direct testi- 
mony of the senses; the agnostic, who mistakes intellectual 
cowardice for humility, pride for honesty. No, rather, that 
faith which is the noblest exercise of man’s intellect and will 
and at the same time a complete surrender of the whole man 
to the action of grace. Faith, which is at once a new knowl- 
edge of the mysteries of God and a plam of action guided by 
divine precepts. 
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Hope—not a trust in science or technology or the putter- 
ing efforts of sociology, insurance, or fair deals, but a new- 
born, whole-souled confidence in the promises of God, who 
is capable of fulfilling His promises, and faithful to His 
word. Let it be, if you will, the hope of Peguy, who likened 
the three theological virtues to three sisters. Faith and 
Charity were tall and stately. They protected their frail, 
unlovely little sister, Hope, by placing her between them. 
It was noted, however, that as they walked through the 
portal of the cathedral, Hope was leading Faith and Charity. 
Undoubtedly poor theology but a very consoling parable for 
a future not too happy for hope. 

Charity—not the pitance one gives to the poor, nor the 
bonus one gives to an underpaid servant, but that awsome, 
upsweeping flame of consuming love of God; the terrible 
yearning of the creature for the Creator; the natural motion 
of abject imperfection toward absolute perfection; the eager 
groping of the finite for the infinite; the relative for the 
absolute; the warm, homely, awkward, unselfish love of the 
son for his father. Once the human heart has been set aglow 
in this fiery love, it cannot help but spread that flame to 
others. The urge to envelop all mankind, the animals, the 
plants, all living creatures in the same ardor is irresistible. 
So intrepid, intransigent, inflexible is this force of love, so 
all-embracing and overpowering that Origen felt it would 
eventually transform the sardonic fires of hell into lambent 


flames of love so that all creatures would ultimately return 
to their Creator. More bad theology but a testimonial to 
his respect for love. 

Gentlemen of Georgetown, this charity was the secret 
weapon which overthrew the mighty Roman Empire—that 
fortress which encircled the motherlands of our culture and 
withstood the pounding hordes of barbarians. “How these 
Christians love one another” was heard in Ephesus, Rome, 
and Alexandria, in Antioch and Cordova, in Marseilles and 
Lyons. From a despised little Levantine settlement Christian 
charity, though proscribed, persecuted, imprisoned, and mar- 
tyred, spread through a hostile pagan world and converted it. 

Gentlemen of Georgetown, you leave shortly for your 
mission in life. Whatever direction your steps may take, 
however small or large your spheres of influence, you, too, 
can transform your world by faith, by hope, and by charity. 
‘The arms you may bear will avail naught, the success you 
achieve will be ashes, the applause of men, the smile of 
fortune, even the impelling lessons of adversity, will be dust 
driven aimlessly by an idle wind, if you have not planned 
your short hour on earth with faith, molded with hope, 
and impregnated it with charity. Draw your force from 
within, never from without. Rich in youth, do not mistrust 
its enthusiasm, mock its idealism, betray its aspirations. All 
things are possible for God; all things are possible, in the 
measure of his attachment, to the man who loves God. 





A Faith For Fifty-one 


INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARIES NOT INTERNATIONAL MEDDLERS 
By GEORGE H. BENDER, United States Congressman from Ohio 
Delivered at the Commencement Exercises, Lake Erie College, Painesville, Ohio, June 11, 1951 


LL over America and Europe young people are being 
graduated today into a world plagued with uncer- 
tainty. Our scientists are unlocking the secrets of 

the physical world at a pace unprecedented in history. They 
are working so fast and so well that they have even fright- 
ened themselves. Some of them are appalled at the powers 
they have released. Like the Sorcerer’s apprentice, they 
would like to get rid of their magic. But they cannot do it; 
and we, 2s modern human beings, would not let them if 
they could. When dynamite was invented, it had unique 
possibilities for good and evil. We have turned it to good 
more often than to bad. Atomic energy presents the same 
problem. The difference is one of degree, but basically it is 
still what it always has been, a fundamental moral problem. 

Qur world today is racing against chaos. The question 
of universal war or universal peace is the one consuming 
issue before our people. There is a sense of almost frantic 
urgency in the air. When we look back at human history, 
we see countless moments when the fate ef mankind hung 
in the balance. They frighten us in retrospect. But to us, 
the immediate present, the next few years have the awful 
sense of personal immediacy. What may happen to us is 
always more important than what may happen to someone 
else. 

We who live in the west are the beneficiaries of a great 
civilization. Here we have created a way of life in which 
poverty and starvation are the rare exception. We have 
made education universal. Here we have established order 
without destroying liberty. 

These precious achievements are in danger. Let there be 
no mistake about this in your minds. Communism has made 


great strides in our own country during the last generation. 
Thousands of young men and women in our colleges have 
been attracted by the specious promises of Communist theory. 
We have seen the results in the trials of Alger Hiss and 
William Remington. They read the books of Marx and 
Lenin and made the mistake of confusing print for per- 
formance. 

This was not their mistake alone. It was also our mistake. 
We cannot evade responsibility. Our educators and ovr 
political leaders of the 1920’s were the victims of a queer 
form of objectivity. ‘They were ready to try everything. 
It was the crazy era of Scott Fitzgerald, when college boys 
swallowed gold fish and drank denatured alcohol. It was 
the day of “The Big Thrill.” Folks were willing to try 
anything once. A few days ago, | read that teenagers in the 
West are drinking wine mixed with gasoline. ‘They are play- 
ing with the same fires again. But we have learned that 
there are some things, like poison, that you try only once. 
Let’s not make the same mistake twice. 

Communism in practice is vastly different from Commu- 
nism in theory. If the Soviet Union succeeds in dominating 
the world, we shall rediscover poverty and starvation. A 
small clique of rulers will know luxury, but the masses of 
our people will read about it. We shall learn what despotism, 
slavery, and forced labor mean. Anyone who stands above 
the crowd in his thinking, in his moral will, in his determi- 
nation, will be eliminated. You young people in the colleges 
know the freedom of the atmosphere you have breathed as 
undergraduates. Your professors have enjoyed the blessings 
of academic liberty in thought, im research, in teaching. 
These are unknown in the Communist scheme of things. 
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Even the laws of science have been changed to conform to 
the Communist line. In the Soviet world even old Mendel’s 
laws of inheritance have been abolished. You are barred 
from inheriting not only your parents’ worldly possessions, 
you cannot even inherit their eyes. 

This is the great danger. Mental process does not flourish 
when it is loaded down by unchanging dogma. Freedom 
of mind and thought have been the standard bearers of 
civilization. Without them, we live in Stygian blackness. 

I have been painting a dark picture. But we have lived 
through dark ages before. When the first cave man reported 
that one of the boys around the corner had invented a bow 
and arrow, his folks probably decided to dig a bomb shelter. 
When gunpowder was invented, people were frightened half 
to death. But we’re still here, and every time we have gone 
through an ordeal, the world has emerged stronger, more 
self-reliant, more determined to save itself. 

What must we do in our time to avoid the dangers? To 
begin, we must know what they are. The first one is fear— 
blind, unreasoning fear. Interestingly enough, young men 
and women seem far more confident than their elders. I 
have talked to scores of young men whose lives are subject 
to change without notice. They are not afraid. The young 
women who must share their homes and fears are equally 
stalwart. It is their parents who despair for the future. 
Certainly, we have discovered that the old-fashioned feeling 
of security is gone. We know that great disasters may visit 
the earth. What we must do is to learn how to live with 
this possibility of danger. We must not become hysterical. 
We must hold fast to self-control. For every one of you, 
this means one thing—go about the tasks of life with the 
dignity and calmness that make life worth living. All of us 
are mortal, but we do not spend our time thinking of death. 
We take care of our health; we make plans for our families; 
then we go about our business, working hard, building for 
the future, carrying on. 

From all that I have seen, the people of our country are 
deeply concerned over the outlook. We must never succumb 
to fear. Those who do, misread American history. They 
are doomed. But there is another spirit abroad which must 
disturb us at least as gravely as despair itself. It is the twin 
brother of fear—frivolity. “Eat, drink, and be merry, for 
tomorrow we die,” this is the slogan. No motto can be more 
destructive. This is a reversion to paganism. 

In the Christian world we recognize the continuity of 
human history. Any step which cuts us off from the future 
is a denial of our faith. It is a negation of our belief in the 
perfectibility of mankind. When some of our young people 
say, ‘Life is uncertain. Let’s have a good time while we’re 
here,” they are mimicking their elders. Some of us have 
changed the phraseology to read, “Life is short. Let’s get 
ours while the getting is good. Anything goes.” This is 
immoral and unmoral. It mocks at all the teachings of our 
past and denies us a future. 

You young people who are being graduated today may 
not believe me, but the ancient Greeks who had a word for 
everything, discovered this long ago. Men and women who 
pursue pleasure most eagerly never find it. And those who 
are looking for pleasure as an escape from despair find 
misery and despair redoubled. 

| have taken a long course to this observation. To me it 
seems necessary. Moderation in most things is the key to 
happiness. I must modify this statement. Moderation does 
not mean the toleration of things that are evil. It does not 
mean that we sit back and accept whatever happens to exist 
simply because it is there. War is difficult to eradicate, but 
it is evil. We must labor to wipe it out. Cruelty is evil, 
and wherever we can eliminate it, we must bestir ourselves. 








Hatred, injustice, and violence are still present throughout 
the world. We must not accept them simply because they 
have been with us always. 

In short, there is today the same need for idealism and 
determination that the world has always known. It is even 
more necessary in an era when doubt and fear surround us. 
How do we demonstrate a belief in idealism? It is an easy 
word to utter. In practice, idealism is synonymous with 
courage and action. There are many areas of the world 
today where physical courage is required. The sheer effort 
to stay alive, to maintain one’s personal integrity, is all- 
consuming there. For us in this blessed land, the kind of 
courage we require is different. We need mental and moral 
stamina. It takes courage to maintain an even mental keel 
in the face of serious problems. All too frequently, people 
are ready to go overboard, to fall back upon force as the 
answer to their difficulties. They are ready to adopt the 
same outlook and the same techniques as those whom we 
oppose. If we become totalitarian in our practices at home, 
in the name of fighting totalitarianism, we lose the battle. 
If our enemies can get us to lose our faith in ourselves, they 
have won the struggle for our minds. 

We have been through a terrible war in the last decade. 
Its results are clear. We won on the battlefields. What 
did we win? We are supporting the vanquished and we are 
arming like mad in fear of one of our allies. We are court- 
ing the friendship of the two nations whose military power 
we destroyed—Germany and Japan. 

It is difficult to remain rational in such a world. To 
achieve reason, we must take notice of the history of man- 
kind. In the last moments of Roman civilization, St. Augus- 
tine wrote the “City of God.” In one age of chaos after 
another, new visions of courage have risen to inspire us. 
Out of the ashes of our own Civil War, there arose a new 
concept of basic Americanism. We ended regional loyalties 
and achieved a national unity we had never known. We 
created what the poets and scholars of our country call 
“The American Dream.” It is no shadowy dream. It is a 
faith and a confidence in ourselves that no other nation has 
ever matched. There is nothing that you and I, working 
together, cannot achieve. We believe in the dignity and the 
sacredness of human personality. At heart, this is a religious 
concept. It comes down to us from the teachings of Jesus, 
from the Hebrew prophets, from the whole saga of man’s 
development. 

No planes, no battleships, no tanks have ever destroyed 
an idea. Ideas can be destroyed only by better ideas. In 
the long run, your generation will go down in history as 
the testing ground for two opposing concepts of life. World 
communism emphasizes the material elements of life—food, 
clothing, and shelter. Our belief in the dignity of man, in 
democratic living, emphasizes the spiritual needs of every 
human being—freedom of choice, freedom to work, to think, 
to speak, to act. We have gone through many ages when 
despots, benevolent and otherwise, tried to order our lives. 
Men will not permanently accept such regimentation. We 
have discovered what it means to breathe freedom. 

There is no one who cannot find a place for himself in 
our kind of world. Each of us has some unique capacity 
waiting for realization. Every person is valuable in his 
own existence—for himself alone. In our communities, in 
our circle of family and friends, each one of us can bring 
to fruition these innate, God-given abilities. 

This is the spirit of the American Republic. It has been 
proven good. We did not originate it. Brave men in West- 
ern Europe fought tyrants before we drafted our Declaration 
of Independence. Magna Carta and French theorists were 
the spiritual ancestors of Thomas Jefferson and Tom Paine. 
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In the Old World the struggle was directed at freedom 
from oppression. It was conceived in negative terms. We 
translated the fight into positive affirmation. Here in our 
land, we have asserted that each man must have the affirma- 
tive right to rise to whatever heights he may attain. We 
seek to develop our talents for farming, for business, for 
industry as far as they may take us. We believe that each 
of us should enjoy the benefits of his labor and pass them 
on to our children. To secure these rights, we have fought 
to build a society free of class hatreds and restraints. Have 
we created a good society? Is it better than anything over- 
seas? Put down the barriers on immigration for 1 month, 
and the tide of distressed and sorrowful streaming from 
every nation in the world to our shores would swamp us. 
It is not difficult to understand this. Two-thirds of all the 
people of the earth will go to bed hungry tonight. In some 
countries, as many as 75 percent of the people are suffering 
from preventable diseases. More than half of the entire 
population of our globe cannot read or write. 

This is our world in the year of our Lord, 1951. It is a 
picture of a planet shining brightly on one side, overwhelmed 
with darkness on the other. We have the power now to 
make it shine—everywhere, or to plunge it into blackness— 
everywhere. 

The decision will be yours. Every class which is gradu- 
ated this year plunges into a world of danger—and of 
promise. You will determine whether the vast powers we 
have discovered are to be used for good or evil. Your gener- 
ation will decide the future of our Nation and chart its 
course. 

What part will you play individually in this process? It 
is always easy to sit on the sidelines and criticize. It is 
always pleasant to act as a spectator. You will not be per- 
mitted to enjoy this luxury. Today, every one of us is a 
participant, whether we play an active role or not, whether 
we like it or dislike it. If we fail to act when there is a 
duty to act, we have made a decision, and we must take the 
consequences. 

In American public life today, we have become morally 
flabby. The great Roman Empire died because it succumbed 
to corruption, to indifference, to a fatty degeneration of its 
brainpower and its human power. We in America face a 
similar danger today. 

Within the past month, a solemn warning has been pro- 
nounced against conditions in our own National Capital. 
From high Government places down to the level of college 
athletics, there is great danger from conditions of corruption. 
It eats away the very foundations of our Republic. When 
every man and everything may be purchased for cash on the 
line, ideals and principles are threatened. For years, it was 
common knowledge throughout Europe that the newspapers 
of the French Republic were for sale to the highest bidders. 
Recent French history bears strong testimony to the de- 
terioration of French moral strength as well as to its physical 
decline. When the foundations of our Government crumble 
beneath the weight of corruption, the social organization, 
the economic structure, and the confidence of the people are 
shaken. 

The buying and selling of political favors, the abuse of 
influence, the appearance of 5-percenters, these are symptoms 
of serious political illnesses. They are not the cause. They 
represent on the Washington level the get-rich-quick spirit 
of the Nation at large. 

You can help to correct these conditions. Americans are 
lethargic and uninformed politically. We read more books, 
more magazines, more newspapers than any other country 
on earth, but by and large, most of us are content to accept 
things as they are. 


Careless citizens have simply contented themselves with 
easy generalities. They have said, ‘““They’re all alike—Repub- 
licans and Democrats.” This plague-on-both-your-houses at- 
titude is the easy way out. It automatically ends the need for 
serious study, for hard thinking on difficult questions. 

Yet this is exactly what we need today—hard thinking on 
hard questions. You are exactly what we need today—young 
people with a zest for life and a desire to set things right. 
Today, our own country, and the world along with it, has 
developed a tendency to place its confidence in armed might. 
Military power is important in a world endangered by mad- 
men, but it is not the final answer. “Not by might, but by 
My spirit, saith the Lord.” 

This spiritual rebirth—this faith for fifty-one, is the basic 
problem of our age. It is easy to recite. How shall it be 
achieved ? 

I believe it can be accomplished by restoring the ideal of 
service, the placing of service before gain. Men and women 
who are devoted to our way of life can restore this ideal. 
They can restore it by participating in the affairs of their 
communities by working with their neighbors, by planning 
for common activities, by joining with others to make a better 
world. 

The young women who are being graduated here today 
represent many talents. You have skills in art, in literature, 
in science, in physical education, in teaching. I ask one thing 
more of you—skill in living. 

It is no simple task to translate the lessons you have learned 
from textbooks and teachers, from laboratories and playfields, 
into your homes. The task of living wisely in the last half 
of the twentieth century may be a real challenge to each of 
you young people. As you emerge from the shelter of this 
way of life into the world of self-help, of work and growth, 
you will find it vastly different from Lake Erie College. 

Your ability to adapt yourselves to the work-a-day world 
will determine the kind of world you will have. All of us 
have seen this happen. Two families living on the same street 
in the same town may live two entirely different kinds of life. 
One family may be a happy, eager, alert group. The other 
may go about its daily work with a perpetual frown upon its 
brow. One family may be thrown into every enterprise of 
concern to the community. The other may be living in the 
Dark Ages. These differences are not necessarily differences 
based upon the financial resources of the family. We have 
seen wonderful families and wonderful people who emerge 
from humble backgrounds. We have seen spiritually im- 
poverished people who were born to wealth and luxury. 

The differences come from what we build within ourselves, 
from the ideal of service which we cherish. Those who believe 
in serving themselves alone, serve sio one. Those who wish 
to share the gifts God has given them serve all mankind. 

In public life, I have enjoyed the opportunity of knowing 
many people. It is easy to discover those whom we want to 
know. They generate enthusiasm. They radiate faith and 
courage. They are active in their homes, in their schools, on 
the boards of their parent-teacher groups, in their churches, 
in their communities at large. We need people like you in 
public life. There are so many areas of public service where 
intelligent, forceful, and vocal leadership must be stimulated. 
In our Foreign Service, in our State Department, in every 
office of the Federal, State, and local government, there is a 
place for direction. 

But more than this, there is a need for a well-informed, 
alert public, at home, ready, willing, and able to influence 
the making of policies at every level. Leaders are produced 
by followers. They are seldom better than those who produce 
them. Indifferent men and women at home make for indif- 
ferent men and women in our State capitals, and in Washing- 
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ten. Aggressive leagues of women voters make for aggressive 
leadership in public affairs. P'TA’s, up on their toes, get 
legislators and administrators upon their toes. Public affairs 
discussed at forums in every town and village in America 
made America a great Nation. When they decline, we shall 
decline with them. 

Thi not commencement oratory. This is down-to-earth 
fact. You are emerging into a world of problems. Problems 
ire made to be solved. Without their recognition, we should 
move forward. Our country has fallen heir to the role 
played by the British Empire in the nineteenth century. 
Whether we like it or not, we have been called upon to play 
the leading part in the drama of the twentieth century. We 
must organize the world community to keep the peace. If any 
nation breaks it, the free world must be prepared to restore it. 

Not all of us can fight these great world conflicts. I pray 
to (sod that none of us will ever be called upon to do so. 
Sut each of us, in his or her own small way, may play a part 
in the lesser conflicts that rage all about us. 

What is the lesson of this experience? What is to be our 
faith for the years ahead ? I say it simply. 

We must have faith in ourselves. Faith for the future. Faith 
built upon the future. Faith built upon the knowledge that 
each American is called upon to live well. 


neve! 


We are not to become international meddlers everywhere in 
the world. 

But we must be international missionaries of the American 
ideal. We can carry this message into every corner of the 


globe. Sometimes, we think that our own tasks are too small. 
We regard ourselves as too limited. The little job we do is 
more important than we think. The little homes our fore- 
fathers founded in remote settlements of America were small 
in themselves. They built a continental empire greater than 
anything the world has ever known. The little roads that 
pioneers cut through the wilderness are transcontinental 
highways today. Small wagon shops to provide a family its 
daily bread are huge automobile factories today. Fathers and 
mothers who lived in poverty gave birth to geniuses of science 
and art. 

No one in this world is small in the sight of God. Each of 
us may be great or the parents of greatness. 

Fyith and hope are the great catalytic agents of history. 
With them we have moved mountains in the past. With them, 
we may succeed in moving mankind in the future. 

To graduates of '51, I say: Be strong. Be brave. Above all 
else, be sure of yourselves. The world is your oyster. Open it. 
You may find a pearl. Even if you don’t, the experience, the 
effort, the battle, are rewarding in themselves. 

Far-reaching decisions are yours to make. Think them 
through—plan to live—remember the great American heri- 
tage—participate in it, and you will give something to your 
children worthy of what you have received from your 
ancestors. 

Activity is the difference between life and death. Be active 
—live—make your life meaningful, and you will be rewarded 
on earth as in heaven. 





Reaching the Hearts and Minds of Men 


THE PATH TO SUCCESS 


By JAMES A. 


FARLEY, Chairman of the Board, The Coca-Cola Export Corporation 


Delivered at Ithaca College Mid-Century Convocation, Ithaca, New York, May 12, 1951 


N this very happy occasion I would like to say in be- 

ginning my remarks that | like very much the subject 

assigned to me this evening, “Reaching the Hearts 
and Minds of Men.” That is because I have spent most of 
the years of my life in activities in which that was the major 
objective. | have kept before me this major purpose. 







Of course, in politics, to which I devoted a good many years, 
the major purpose is to reach the hearts and minds of men. 
‘To be successful, the man in politics must gain the confidence 
of enough voters to persuade them to vote as he suggests. His 
entire life is devoted to an effort to please and persuade. Some- 
times, of course, he must, if he is honest, temporarily at least 
say some plain and unpleasant things. But in the long run, 
unless he does win and hold the confidence of people he cannot 
be accounted a success. 

But all of us are working toward this objective, whatever 
may be our mission or profession. If we are selling goods, we 
must win confidence. ‘The person who is in business is in a 
sense like the candidate who is running for office, only the 
businessman must go to the polls every hour and every day. 
Whether he succeeds or not will be determined by the number 
of customers who vote for him. His purpose in advertising is 
the same as the purpose of the candidate for office — to keep 
his name or the name of his product before the people. There 
is also the problem of keeping people who are voting for you 
in business kindly disposed toward you. That is what is called 
good public relations. 


If we are teaching the young, we are directly reaching the 
hearts and minds of men, and our skill as a teacher depends 


upon our capacity to open those minds and hearts to what we 
have to impart in the way of knowledge and principle. 

If we have authority over others we must win their respect 
and confidence before we can expect obedience. 

If we are managing a ball team we must deal not only with 
the players but with the public, for without a favorable public 
there would be nothing with which to pay the salaries of the 
players. 

In fact, if we want to have a happy life as well as a profit- 
able one we must have friends, and the way to have friends is 
to reach their minds and hearts. I sometimes think that 
Thomas Jefferson meant by “the pursuit of happiness” the 
winning of friends. 

This winning of the hearts and minds of others has been 
a recognized art for a long, long time. There were books 
written about it more than 2,000 years ago by the Greeks. 
Aristotle’s great book on Rhetoric is a discussion of how to 
use words to win the confidence of others. 

Of course, it is hard to put into exact form just how this 
art can be pursued most successfully. However, I can do 
nothing more helpful than to draw from my own experience 
some of the lessons I have learned about this art. And in 
doing so, I will discuss a number of important points to 
remember. 

In the first place, a person who is concerned in persuading 
other people to do something or buy something or just to be 
friendly and helpful must have what I shall call good manners. 
Now good manners is something more than knowing how to 
hold your soup spoon or how to dress when you go to a 
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church wedding. It is much more than a capacity to say the 
pleasant but insincere thing. It is much more than mere tact. 
It is to feel and, above all, to show that you have a genuine 
concern in others. It means caring for people, respecting them, 
treating them as equals and sharing their fears and earthly 
concerns and their ideals. When these matters are felt and 
shown there need be no fear about winning confidence and 
winning friends, for this attitude will make itself known in 
a hundred ways. 

Closely associated with good manners is what we call good 
humor. And I am not now talking about ice cream, with which 
my own product is a close competitor. What I mean is the 
manifestation in all outward dealings with the public of a 
calm and friendly disposition. This is especially true in politics. 
We have learned in that very complex art that the most certain 
way that a man can defeat himself is to get angry. People are 
not interested in other peopie’s angers. Anger does not attract ; 
it repels. It causes the victim to say and do things that he 
would not otherwise say and do. He loses his balance of judg- 
ment. He makes mistakes. He reveals defects in his own per- 
sonality and in his own ideas. He lays himself wide open to 
debate. Sometimes it is not easy to maintain a calm attitude, 
but success in life, in any profession, and success in attaining 
our own peace of mind is only gained by meeting situations 
with a smile, by turning aside criticism and the ill-natured 
attacks of others with calmness and courtesy. 

I have spoken of good manners and of good humor. And 
now let us consider another attribute — one for which I have 
acquired some slight reputation for excellence — a good mem- 
ory. It is true that I have a pretty good memory for names 
and faces, and I have met a great many people in my life, 
all over this country and all over the world. I can get along 
all right without any special aids to memory, but | do not 
always trust to memory alone —that is too risky. I have, 
throughout my life, made it a habit, not only in politics but 
in business and socially, to help that memory by keeping a 
brief memorandum of anything which seems important, and 
at the same time incomplete and unfinished. I keep that memo 
until the matter is closed. It is a simple, easy way to stay 
abreast of responsibility and pending situations; let us call it 
a profitable bit of detail. 

I would like to add something at this point. It is not a 
manifestation of good manners for a person to go up to an- 
other and challenge him by saying, ““Do you remember me?” 
That puts you at a great disadvantage if you happen to have 
forgotten. | have found that the best way to meet that situa- 
tion, when the challenge comes and when I am unable to 
remember, is to answer frankly that I do not. Such an answer 
is not always pleasant for me but it is a good reminder to 
the other person that he should be tolerant and not expect 
too much of other people’s memories. Of course, in my ex- 
perience that has not happened too often and I am glad that 
it hasn’t; but when I meet it, I meet it frankly. 

Another good rule ip politics, business and daily life is al- 
ways to keep in mind the fact that the other fellow is deeply 
concerned with himself. There is a lot of unselfishness in this 
world, but there is an awful lot of selfishness, too. Our own 
problems seem to us to be more important than anything else 
in the world. We want to hear about them; we want to have 
the other person address us in terms of our own needs and 
aspirations and ideals and desires. One of the greatest mis- 
takes a candidate for office can make is to ask people to vote 
for him because of something that he himself wants or that he 
himself feels or that he himself has offered. When the public 
meets that sort of appeal it is most likely to turn away and 
say, “Well, we have troubles of our own. We will let you 
take care of yours.” 


That brings me to what might be called the personal note 
in addressing other people. ‘he most successful appeal that 
we can make is, figuratively at least, to sit down with them, 
listen to them, ask them about their problems, manifest an 
interest, and above all talk to them in terms of their own 
lives and their own understanding. By that I don’t mean talk- 
ing down to people, for that is the most offensive thing that 
can be done. It is not a bad idea to go on the assumption 
that the other fellow knows more than you do. Maybe he 
does not, but you can be certain that he doesn’t think so. 
A bit of humility is never out of place. 

In initiating any campaign, whether it is political or selling 
or educational, it is very important to take note in the begin- 
ning of what might be called “the public mood.”’ The public 
mood changes. In the campaign of 1932, Mr. Roosevelt and 
the others who were helping him had to keep in mind that the 
people were weary, fearful and discouraged. They were in the 
midst of a great depression, and poverty stalked on every side. 
Their purpose in that campaign was to offer something cheer- 
ful and hopeful. There come other times when the public is 
exalted by the appearance of prosperity, when it has forgotten 
its fundamental principles. Those are times when the public 
needs to be reminded of the more serious aspects of life, when 
it needs to be checked in its enthusiasm. There are other times 
when a deluded public is in need of harsh reminders of solid 
truths. Grover Cleveland was the greatest exponent of 
straightforward truth-telling, not only when he was the gov- 
ernor of this great State of New York, but when he was 
President of the United States. Sometimes he made enemies, 
but in the long run the American people have gained ‘more 
and more respect for him and his simple honesty. 


Now I would like to say something about words and lan- 
guage. As the Bible says, “In the beginning was the word.” 
And we might add, for the purposes of reaching the hearts 
and minds of men, that not only the beginning but the end 
is the word. There are all sorts of ways to tell the truth. 

That reminds me of a story that | heard down south. It 
seems that a painter was employed to paint the walls of one 
of the large rooms in an insane asylum, or, as you would say, 
a home for the mentally deficient. He was standing on the 
ladder painting, and a great many of the inmates came in 
and sat around watching him. After a while one of them 
arose and said “A-11.” They all burst out laughing at that. 
Later, another member of the group arose and said, “B-5.” 
Whereupon there was a roar of laughter. At noon the painter 
asked one of the people what that meant. He was told that 
these people had heard their own jokes so many times that 
they had decided to number them and spare the trouble of 
telling all the details. In other words, these two numbers rep- 
resented jokes which they all knew and enjoyed. In the after- 
noon the painter was again working and was being watched by 
the same congregation of people. At one point he turned 
around and said, “A-11.” There was no laughter, no response. 
Later, he used the other number, “B-5,” and again there was 
no laughter. After working hours he asked the same man who 
had told him the explanation before why they didn’t laugh. 
The answer was, “It makes all the difference in the world 
how you tell a joke.” 

The fact is that the use of words has become so important 
in economics and politics and in other fields that they have 
invented a word to describe it, ““semantics.’”” When | was in 
Washington | used to hear a good deal about semantics and 
I used to hear a good many people who were expert in it. 
Sometimes | thought they were using long words to say very 
simple things. That was especially true among the many eco- 
nomic wizards who came down there. In any event, this 
much abused practice has a solid truth behind it. It must be 
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realized that there are all sorts of ways of expressing a thought 
and that you can elicit a totally different response from your 
audience in accordance with the choice of the words you use. 
fn politics we call our machine “an organization,” and we call 
the other fellow’s organization a “machine.” 

Many movements in politics have been carried through to 
success on the basis of a single phrase. Oftentimes a phrase 
will convey a volume of meaning. Take, for example, the 
“Good Neighbor” policy. This phrase was carefully selected 
by people who helped Mr. Roosevelt as a means of expressing 
the right relationship between a big country and more or less 
distrustful and fearful little countries. When the words “New 
Deal’’ were put together the authors scarcely realized the 
importance of what they had created. But the press took up 
the phrase and carried it on as the description of a new political 
program. 

Another thing that is important to remember is that people 
forget easily and it is essential to repeat and repeat. The 
name of a candidate must be kept constantly before the people, 
just as the name of a product. The company that I am with 
is not wasting its money with the innumerable signs that it 
puts out advising you to drink Coca-Cola. I assure you that 
we are not in the business of throwing away money. We are 
in the business of selling the product, and in selling that 
product it is essential to keep repeating our advice. 

And now I want to speak very seriously about the most 
important way of reaching the hearts and minds of men, It 
should always be remembered that men do not live by bread 
alone. Our appeal must be constantly to what is noble and 
idealistic and unselfish in men. I mentioned earlier the fact 
that we must remember that a man is concerned with himself. 
I did not mean by that that his personal concerns are wholly 
materialistic. 

We are hearing today altogether too much in politics about 
what this or that party or this or that policy has to give toward 


the material needs of citizens and voters. I have heard and 
read speeches in the last two or three years in which farmers, 
workers and others were addressed as if they had no concern 
in the world other than better prices and higher wages. I think 
the people who are doing that have lowered their sights too 
far. People are concerned with the fine objectives of human 
life, with spiritual values such as patriotism, the love of home, 
and the love of God. 


In fact, I deplore the cynical attitude that prevails in high 
political spots in this country and in others. We are told that 
if the act of a public official is not illegal that it is necessarily 
proper and always excusable. We are told that there is a 
fundamental difference between what is illegal and what is 
improper. I do not see this difference, because what is il- 
legal is merely one of the improper things that happens to 
have been the subject of legislative action. We have got to 
pass judgment against, and so far as we can eliminate, the 
improper as well as the illegal in our public life. 


Our public servants elected to high office have a duty far 
greater than that of merely enforcing the law and collecting 
taxes and spending our money. They have the duty of moral 
leadership in the country. For if they do or condone or permit 
things that are improper they are destroying the very fabric of 
public morals, and the poison moves down into all of the 
ranges of our population. When men in high places make 
hundreds of thousands of dollars through their improper acts 
it is a hard thing to maintain purity and integrity in the sports 
of boys in college and on the sand lots of the nation. 

Behind all of our relations with our fellow beings there 
must be a common faith — faith in the fundamental integrity 
of man, in his constant effort to realize his highest ideals and 
his essential nearness to God. It is that faith that in the last 
analysis moves the hearts and minds of men. It is the faith that 
makes great people and a great nation. 


The Press and Freedom 


PROLETARIANISM IS THE ENEMY 
By EDWARD J. MEEMAN, editor of The Memphis Press-Scimitar, Memphis, Tennessee 
Delivered at College of Journalism, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado, Friday, May 11, 1951 


E are losing the battle for the freedom of the press. 
As Communist Russia has conquered neighboring 


countries by invasion or subversion, the press has not 


only been denied freedom but compelled to lie. On the other 
side of the world the free press has sustained an incalculable 
loss in the confiscation of the great and noble newspaper, 
La Prensa, in Argentina, by the dictators, Juan Peron and 
his powerful wife, Evita. 

On the surface it looks as if the forces which confiscated 
La Prensa are very different from those which silenced the 
free newspapers of Eastern Europe and China. This is not 
so. Evitism and similar forms of fascism, like communism, 
are forms of proletarianism. Under proletarianism, intel- 
- lectuals with a distorted sense of values, propagate a false 
and evil faith among the masses. Leaders with a desire for 
power and the wealth which goes with power inflame these 
masses against the owners of property and bribe them with 
offers of improvement of their condition. By this means they 
establish themselves as dictators. Then they enslave the 
masses by hypnotic propaganda and the terror of the secret 
police. 

“Proletarianism” comes from the Latin word, “proles” 





meaning offspring. The first proletariat was the masses of 
ancient Rome, who had no property, whose contribution to 
the state was deemed to be their labor and their offspring. 

Proletarianism is the most significant phenomenon of our 
time. Proletarianism is the threat to all freedoms, the free- 
dom of the individual to think, speak, and move about, the 
freedom to believe and to worship, the freedom to choose his 
own lawmakers and administrators, the freedom to print and 
to read what he pleases, the freedom to work when he 
pleases, to change jobs and own property. 

Proletarianism is the enemy. We cannot defeat this enemy 
by deploring it; we cannot defeat this enemy merely by 
fighting it. Yet at present that is what we are attempting 
to do. If we should defeat the major threat of Communism 
and the minor threat of Peronism or more properly, Evitism 
—we should find that we would face another threat from 
proletarianism in some other form. 

Unless the constant threat of proletarianism can be re- 
moved, our freedom and the civilization based on freedom 
will be destroyed. 

But my message is one of hope. I ask that we face the 
awful facts as to the nature and persistence of the enemy, 
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because I believe that by so doing we shall also see how we 
can overcome this enemy and find the means to win a real 
and permanent victory for freedom. 

Proletarianism has a faith and a program. It is a false 
and evil faith. It is a program which is unsound and imprac- 
tical and ultimately will not work. But it is a positive faith 
and a positive program. 

We are attempting to oppose the faith and program of 
proletarianism with a mere negative. We say the faith is 
terrible, the program won’t work and isn’t it awful. This 
outrage and anger is not enough. We must oppose prole- 
tarianism with a positive. We must find a faith so deep and 
true that we can give to it the devotion of our whole being. 
We must find a program so definite and present it so per- 
suasively that the masses in lands still free will unite whole- 
heartedly behind it with an enthusiasm so contagious that it 
will spill over the Iron Curtain and induce the unhappy 
slaves of Communism to see how they have been deceived 
and revolt. 

It is my purpose here today to state such a faith and offer 
such a program. 

This is the faith: I believe that God, who is Infinite Intelli- 
gence, Unfailing Love, and Omnipotent Life, has provided 
abundantly on this Earth for Man, who is the expression 
of God’s very being and the fulfillment of His own Self, 
that all things needed for the perfection of Man’s mind, 
spirit and body are here for us to work out our great destiny. 
That the problems which always perplex and sometimes 
baffle us are only in the human mind, where they are all 
capable of solution by human reason illuminated by the 
Inner Light of the Divine Mind. 

That for freedom, Man needs to own property, and to 
be protected from confiscation by democratic law, so that he 
will be free to obtain education where he chooses, to move 
about, to change jobs, to speak freely because he has his own 
material resources and is not dependent on the good-will and 
favor of others. That for his full all-round development he 
needs responsibility for the care and use of property. 

Neither the institution of private property nor personal 
freedom will be secure until the overwhelming majority of 
persons have become property owners. 

That Man is at his best when he has contact both with 
Nature, unspoiled and cultivated alike, and with the refine- 
ments of civilization. 

Such is the faith. Such is the theory. 

And here is the program: 

It should be the goal of liberalism to increase the number 
of property owners and to increase the amount of property 
held by the average man. If I am right in stating that free- 
dom depends on widespread ownership of property, then this 
is truly the right goal for liberalism, for the word liberalism 
is derived from the Latin word “liber” meaning free. The 
object of proletarianism is to destroy the middle class and 
make the proletariat supreme. The object of true liberalism 
should be to abolish the proletariat by lifting all workers into 
the middle class with all its freedoms and benefits. 

The most immediate and dramatic step by which we can 
move toward giving the many a stake in the property system 
is thru voluntary profit-sharing by corporations. The profit 
system will not be really safe and genuinely popular until 
the overwhelming majority of workers participate directly 
in profits. 

In the long run, however, it should be our goal that work- 
ers should have personal ownership of shares of stocks in the 
business for which they work and in other business. We 
should sell stocks to workers as widely as we sold savings 
bonds to them during the world wars. 

Let us continue the FHA program, which has made it 









possible for so many to own their own homes, and improve 
the building industry so they will get cheaper and better and 
larger ones, big enough to hold working families, with their 
life centered in the home. Let us expand the Farmers Home 
Administration program, which makes it easy for farmers to 
acquire their own farms. 

Let us make over our cities so as to let nature in. Let’s 
have parks and green spaces. Let’s build subdivisions like 
Radburn, New Jersey, “the town built for the motor age” 
in which streets are treated for what they properly are, means 
of access, and the houses turn their back ends to the streets, 
facing inner parks, playgrounds, and walks, along which 
children can go safely to school without crossing the path of 
an automobile or truck. 

Let’s preserve vast natural parks and forests such as you 
have in Colorado where modern man, fed up with civiliza- 
tion, may encounter nature in the raw. 

While we thus use our freedom to build a society in which 
freedom will be solidly based, we must protect ourselves 
from the threat of destruction by proletarian aggressors. Let 
us explore the possibilities of a Federal Union of the Free, 
as proposed in the pending Kefauver resolution. Using the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization as a basis, let us see 
what we can do to bring the Atlantic community of nations, 
with their long common tradition of personal freedom and 
human dignity, into a permanent federation with one foreign 
policy, one unified defense force, one currency. 

I have shown what we are and the great possibilities of 
human life. 

Yet today, after eons of evolution and centuries of steady 
progress, the institutions of freedom are threatened with 
destruction and human life is threatened with slaughter, if 
not extinction. 


How come this tragic failure to secure our progress and 
fulfill our destiny? Because of two developments, which 
need not have happened, but did happen. 

1. The liberal movement went wrong by embracing Marx- 
ism and statism. 


2. The British Empire, behind the shield of whose pre- 
ponderant power the free nations found development and 
security, has been broken down and a new preponderant 
power has not yet been erected to take its place. 


Mass production made the many dependent for their liveli- 
hood on the few who owned the machines. It also brought 
the possibility of plenty for all. In early capitalism the own- 
ers got a disproportionate share of the wealth which was so 
generously produced by the machines. Hours were long and 
working conditions were terrible. Marx saw this. He was 
right in his criticism of capitalism as it was but he was wrong 
in what he thought would happen and what should be done 
about it. He thought that the workers’ conditions would get 
worse and worse until they became intolerable and the work- 
ers would have to overthrow the system by violent revolu- 
tion. He did not foresee that the condition of the workers 
under capitalism would get better and better. He thought 
that after the “workers” overthrew the capitalists, that there 
would be a “classless” society, a paradise in which the work- 
ers would control society. The “workers” never did make 
a revolution, but in Russia, amid the confusion of Russian 
defeat in World War I, a small group of Marxist con- 
spirators did seize power and set up “the dictatorship of 
the proletariat” which Marx had envisioned. Marx did not 
foresee that instead of moving toward a classless society, such 
a dictatorship would move toward the sharpest class division 
in human history—a very large class of millions of workers 
and farmers on the one hand, who have no property, no 
rights, no freedom of any kind, and a very small group of 
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party leaders, on the other hand, who control their lives thru 
lying propaganda and the terrors of the secret police. Com- 
nunism has been tried and it has been shown that it is not 
the salvation of humanity but its doom. 

[mn Britain and other countries, a more benign expression 
of Marxism, namely, state socialisin, is being tried. Despite 
the undoubted good intentions, the real devotion to personal 
freedom, and honest scruples of most socialist leaders, the 
ocialist experiment has already gone far enough to show that 
it will not fulfill the dreams of the idealists who embraced it. 
socialism does not bring prosperity, it does not strengthen 
the tree world, and it does contain the seeds of danger to 
individual liberty in the long run. 

Marxism and } dominated the liberal move- 


statism have 
nent of our time. Sometimes the infusion has been heavy, 
metimes it has been light, but in whatever amounts it 
mes, Marxism and statism are poison. Liberals rightly 
lesire to bring about a better distribution of the products of 


But when, under the influence of the 
faise philosophy of Marxism and statism, to accomplish this, 
they seek to build an all powerful government and a mighty 
tbor movement, on which the individual will be dependent 


mighty machines. 


for his well being, they cease to be liberals. For the object 
of true liberalism today as in past centuries, is to reduce the 
ndividual’s dependence on other persons or organizations 
and on resources other than his own. 

From the fall of Napoleon to the outbreak of World 
War I, Britain was the undisputed master of the globe. Her 
rule was certain, but it was tolerant and liberal as had been 


that of no world-dominating power which had preceded her. 
Under British rule, free democracy, and the prosperity that 
prings from free democracy, grew and spread. Under her 
tolerant rule, rival empires, such as the Dutch and Portuguese, 
and more lately, the German, thrived. Not until it was no 
lonver there did we in the United States realize that it was the 
wctual mivht of the British Navy, and not the defiant words 
of the Monroe Doctrine, which we had issued at a quiet sug- 
vestion from Britain, which actually kept aggressors out of 
the American hemisphere. 

Britain, weakened by two world wars, is no longer able 
to protect the free world. 

If the free world was safe when there was a preponderant 
power to protect it, then it is obvious that what we need to do 
is to erect such a preponderant power. Britain cannot be re- 
stored to that position. The United States, though potentially 
the strongest power on earth, will never be strong enough, 
alone, to protect the free world for the free world is con- 
fronted by vast and powerful forces such as never menaced 
it before. Yet it is possible to create such a preponderant 
power. If all the nations which have established the three 
great freedoms—freedom of the individual from unlawul 
seizure of his person and property, freedom of religion and 
freedom of the press—if these free nations will pool their 
strenyth, freedom and the free world will be safe. 

A splendid start has been made in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, under which the free nations are rearm- 
ing under the confident leadership of Gen. Eisenhower. That 
We must go from there to try to form a per- 
manent federation with a single foreign policv, a united 
defense force, and a common currency, as proposed in the 
Kefauvet resolution. 

Such a Union of the Free would be so powerful as to 
attack from Communism. Yet, powerful 
as it would be, it could not long live without obtaining the 
allegiance of the millions dwelling in colonial and former 
colonial lands. Our mass production system requires their 
resources and customers. It could compete with Communism 
for the hearts and minds of these billions. An inefficient 


is not enough. 
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socialism can’t win them. The old capitalism which was 
found wanting will hardly do. But a capitalism which has 
taken the final step in its progressive evolution—the adoption 
of profit-sharing—that is a capitalism we can export. No 
bare-skinned worker in the jungle is so simple or illiterate 
that he cannot understand and appreciate the simple justice 
of this invitation: “Let’s you and | work together and we'll 
both profit.” “The substitute for public socialism is private 
socialism. ‘The competitor for the welfare state that pretends 
to care for the individual is a private corporation whose 
management really cares for them. 

In this short time allotted to me I cannot deal with all 
the difficulties and problems that would be met in profit- 
sharing and a union of the free. 1 am aware that there would 
be many of them. But death alone is easy; life is in its very 
nature difficult. We are now traveling a road which can 
lead only to death. Let’s choose the road of life, and cheer- 
fully face all the difficulties we will meet on that road. 

I have stated the crisis of freedom as I see it and what 
we should do about it. 

What is the press and how should it function in order 
that we may use it for freedom? 

In a democracy, the press is the common meeting ground 
of all component elements of society—capital, labor, agri- 
culture, business, the church, schools and colleges, radio and 
television, the theater, and movies, foundations, civic organ- 
izations, political organizations, and government in all its 
branches, legislative, executive, and judicial; national, state 
and local. The press is the forum even of the nations. 

In the press these institutions and groups report each other 
and are reported. In the press each of them goes before 
society as a whole with their work, their needs, their claims; 
here society as a whole goes to each of them. In the press 
they are criticized, praised, blamed, and judged—and here 
each of these institutions criticizes and judges each other. 
To the press they come for the understanding, appreciation, 
and support of others for which every individual and group 
yearns. 

If this is the function of the press, obviously the press 
must not be controlled by any of the institutions of society. 
It must be independent of them all, lest it be partial to one 
and less fair to the others. It must not be controlled by 
political parties. It must not be controlled by the church. 
It must not be controlled by business. It must not be con- 
trolled by labor. Most certainly it must not be controlled 
by government. 

The best assurance that the newspaper will do its job is 
the sense of responsibility of the publisher and editor. Fortu- 
nately this is growing. 

Let us accentuate the positive. I have directed many cam- 
paigns of criticism and exposure; they are necessary. But the 
undertakings in which I take the most satisfaction are those 
in which we have supported something or somebody. It is 
better, and easier, to keep a good man in office than to get 
a bad one out. It is better to help elect a good man to office 
than to defeat a bad one. 


Let us encourage citizens to speak out by having a well- 
conducted column of letters from citizens, and handle every 
letter with care and respect. 

Let us work closely with citizens and citizens’ organiza- 
tions. A citizen or group of citizens working alone can 
accomplish much. A newspaper working alone can ac- 
complish much. But citizens and a newspaper working 
together can accomplish anything. 

What democracy requires is non-partisan, non-political 
organizations of citizens to attend to the very basis of our’ 
democracv—registration, clean elections, getting out the vote, 
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drafting good men to run. Democracy needs men running for 
office not for profit or power but from a sense of responsi- 
bility—men like Sen. Fulbright of Arkansas, Sen. Kefauver 
of Tennessee, Sen. Monroney of Oklahoma, Sen. Saltonstall 
of Massachusetts, to mention only a few. When such men 
and such citizens’ organizations appear, let’s support them. 
When we don’t see them, let’s try to bring them out. 

I am a member of the Scripps-Howard organization and 
very proud to be. What I am saying here today is not an 
expression of Scripps-Howard. It is a statement of the 
personal conclusions of one editor. With some of the state- 
ments I have made here today most of my associates in 
Scripps-Howard would no doubt agree; with many others 
they would not. There is a lot of difference of opinion in 
our big organization, which operates from San Francisco to 
New York and from El] Paso to Cleveland. Editors disagree 
with each other and with the general management. I have 
seen members of the general management disagree with each 
other. It’s all very healthy. But then there are the times 
when we all pull together and we accomplish something grand 
like the release of Angus Ward. 

I remember how Robert P. Scripps put up the money to 
start a newspaper in Knoxville, Tenn., and appointed me 
editor. He didn’t give me instructions; he said: “You'll have 
to paddle your own canoe.” He was wise enough to know 
that you can’t start a newspaper with someone looking over 
your shoulder. I would either sink or swim. I swam, but if I 
had sunk, I know that the organization would have pulled 
me out and given me a chance at some kind of a job some- 
where else. It’s that kind of an organization. 

I want to say something about Roy Howard. He has been 
the target of psuedo-liberals because he has opposed the kind 
of false liberalism that got us into this mess. But he is re- 
sponsible for an important advance of liberalism in our time. 
Before Roy Howard built the United Press, a newspaper 
press association was merely a medium thru which publishers 
exchanged news. If a publisher didn’t choose to print certain 
news of his town such as that of a labor dispute, then it was 
not available to readers in other cities. Roy Howard changed 
that. He made press association news complete, objective, 
reliable, free from interest or prejudice, but more interesting 
and readable than it had ever been. He sent this American- 
style news all over the world. He originated the press asso- 
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ciation interview, which has done so much to throw light 
on public questions. Other press associations have followed 
the example he set. 

I think that this creative job Roy Howard has performed 
is one of the outstanding journalistic services of this century. 
I’m proud to work with him. 

In 1848, Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels issued the 


Communist Manifesto. The theories this announced dom- 
inated the liberal movement of the century which followed. 
These theories have led to disaster. If the new century we 
have begun is to be one of hope, Liberalism must be gov- 
erned by other conceptions. With the help of others I have 
attempted to frame a Freedom Manifesto, embodying the 
ideas I have presented here today. I will be glad to send a 
copy to any of you who are interested. I will close by read- 
ing the concluding section of that Manifesto: 

“In order to bring into being and preserve this Free Society,. 
we must have men who are determined to remain free, and 
who know how to remain free. There is nothing wrong with 
the nature of Man. He need only awaken to what he really 
is, and live in the fullness and perfection of his true nature. 
He was made for dominion over a self and a world which 
offer him satisfaction and joy. Man is the expression of God, 
the fulfillment of the Divine Being. When man lives as one 
with God, and wields God's infinite power, he will not desire 
any puny power over other men. He will not submit to any 
human being so foolish as to wish to lord it over him. Here 
is the key to human freedom. 

“How shall we get such men, such citizens for our Free 
Society? By cultivating them. The principles are laid down 
in all religions. Religions do not agree on the reasons why 
men should be good, but they substantially agree on what 
men should do. The need is to get these teachings prac- 
ticed. This can best be done by forming groups or circles 
of laymen in each faith to meet with each other to study the 
practice of religion and to encourage each other in that prac- 
tice. It is useful also to form “cells” which cut across denomi- 
national lines for the encouragement of the practice of indi- 
vidual responsibility in freedom. 

“Thus men will be trained to live and help other men to 
live in the sunlight of freedom in the joy of that self- 


expression which belongs to all the sons and daughters of 
God.” 


RELATION TO CURRENT WORLD AFFAIRS 
By REAR ADMIRAL THOMAS J. KELLY, U.S. Navy (Ret.) Washington, D.C. 


Former Director Petroleum Division National Security Resources Board 


SHORT TIME AGO, I was a member, with your 
distinguished Senator, Homer Ferguson, of a group 
that made an around-the-world fact-finding trip: 
33,000 miles; 23 countries; in 51 days. It was a working 
trip but it was also terribly interesting. We saw the people 
and talked with the people who are responsible for running 
this world. We spent approximately ten days in the Persian 
Gulf —the Middle East countries — and we had a number 
of talks about its importance to the world, and particularly 
its importance to you here in Detroit. 

Of course, a great many of you know that 94 percent 
of the energy derived to support your industry comes from 
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natural resources. Fifty-nine percent of that, on a nation- 
wide basis, comes from oil and gas. Over the past 20 years, 
the amount of coal which we have mined here has remained 
practically constant, and the ability to sustain and become 
the greatest producing country in the world, the ability to 
produce the materials of war —with which we won two 
wars— and support our allies, has come almost entirely 
from an expanding oil and gas economy. 

Today we consume two-thirds of all the oil the world 
produces; however, our own resources amount to but one- 
third of those reserves. I don’t mean to frighten you and 
tell you that you are going to run out of oil tomorrow, but 
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you have responsibilities to generations to come that you 
don’t use up all the oil that we have here. 

Year before last we had a 14-year supply of oil. It dropped 
six months during just last year. So it behooves us to use 
some of the oil from outside of our own country and our 
own hemisphere. 

‘Today we are an oil importing country. We are import- 
ing practically one million barrels of oil to sustain our 
economy. Last year we drilled 39,000 wells — and we lost 
six months’ supply. ‘This year the industry is going to drill 
43,000 wells, and hopes to hold its own. 

\lthough that reason for developing foreign oil is an ex- 
cellent one, there are others that have immediate bearing 
on the world situation. Tor very good economic and stra- 
tevic reasons, we have encouraged Europe to depend on 
Middle Eastern oil rather than on oil from the Western 
Hemisphere, Europe has very little petroleum in the ground, 
and we can no longer supply her. The answer lies in the 
vast reserves of the Middle East, which, at present, are 
being developed and moved to Europe mainly by British 
and American companies. It is apparent, gentlemen, that if 
Russia controlled those supplies she would greatly increase 
her ability to use energy, and would also have a powerful 
and political instrument to use against nations 
that now are ideologically antagonistic to her. 

The oil reserves of the Middle East are the largest known 
in the world, amounting to approximately thirty-three bil- 
lion barrels. Here at home we have 26 billion barrels. Our 
a world threatened by aggressors, who far 
outnumber us in manpower, depends on our ability to utilize 


mechanical energy. 


economi 


superiority in 


We are not going on a Cook’s tour when we head down 
to the Suez Canal and the Red Sea; we are going into an area 
which is of vital importance, not only to us, but to the 
world in general. 

| have brought along a map which covers what we know 
as the Persian Gulf — the Middle East area — and Captain 
Jacobi has graciously consented to point out areas of im- 
portance as we go through this trip. 

\s you pass through the Suez Canal, and head down the 
Red Sea, you will notice a few dots there in red, up near 
the Suez Canal. ‘Those represent what, if they were here 
at home, would be good oil producing fields: Ten, fifteen, 
twenty-five — possibly 50 million barrels. But out there, 
gentlemen, it doesn’t really amount to very much. ‘Their 
real value is that they are close to the markets of Egypt. 

When you round the Southeastern tip of Arabia and head 
up into the Persian Gulf area, you head up into an area of 
tremendous interest. 

Hundreds of millions of vears ago, when the mountains 
of Eastern Iran and Western Arabia were in movement, 
they compressed the area of the Persian Gulf. They wrinkled 


the formations there like a washboard. And in the cen- 
turies past the oil has been squeezed from the shale, adjacent 
to sandstone formations, into those porous sandstone forma- 
tions and limestone formations. “Then, as time passed, and 
erosion took place, some of those formations were exposed. 
Natives would use the pitch from those pits to caulk the 


ships that sailed the Indian Ocean, the Mediterranean and 
the Red Sea. And in all probability the pillar of fire by 
night, and the column of smoke by day, of our Biblical his- 
tory, came from some of these formations that were exposed 
and had accidentally become ignited. 

The first concession for the production of oil in the Middle 
East was granted to an Australian by Iran—(Persia)—in 
1901. However, there was very little development of oil 
there until Mr. Winston Churchill in 1913 recognized the 
value and the fact that the British Fleet would need oil 


regardless of what happened. So, he induced his government 
to buy an interest in the Anglo-Persian Oil Company. They 
purchased 56 percent—probably one of the best investments 
that any government ever made. 

It wasn’t until 1927 that we were able to force our way 
—and I use that word in its literal meaning; our State 
Department forced the Iraq Petroleum Company to allow 
us to buy into that company. 

But instead of covering the area chronologically, let us 
start geographically from the South and move up. The first 
area we come to is Bahrein Island, off the coast of Arabia. 
It is just a small island, and when the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California went there and acquired the concession 
it spent many millions of dollars and many years of effort 
before it located the producing field on that island. Since 
that time they have developed a production of 30,000 barrels 
a day. There now is a refinery there that processes 160,000 
barrels. That is, 30,000 from indigenous production; 130,- 
000 comes over from the mainland. 

Bahrein Island is a fascinating spot. 
area. 


It is a gem pearl 
Since the time of the Pharaohs they have recovered 
pearls from around there. And in all probability Cleopatra 
used pearls from the Bahrein Island when she dissolved them 
in vinegar for that famous toast she was supposed to have 
drunk years ago. 

: Out in the Persian Gulf area you come to a place where 
the most precious gift you can give a friend is a glass of 
fresh water. They just don’t have it. Years ago Bahrein 
Island obtained its water by sending men out in small skiffs 
to the north of the island where springs bubbled from the 
bottom of the Gulf. Men would dive down—had rocks 
carry them down—to where the springs were and would 
hold mouths of bags, made out of camelskin and goatskin 
over the spring, and would fill them with that water, tie a 
string around the neck of each bag, hoist it on board and take 
it ashore. That was sold in the market as fresh water. And, 
in fact, the first concession for drilling on Bahrein Island 
was given with the thought that they would probably locate 
fresh water for the Sheik of Bahrein and its people. They 
have found fresh water and it is of some help. 

A great many of you men are in industry, and of course 
you have problems of people wanting to quit on time, when 
the bell rings. Well, the refinery at Bahrein has a particular 
problem in that lots of the men who come to work ride 
little burros, and when they get off in the morning at the 
gate they give the burro a slap on the rear end and it goes 
out and wanders around all day for a blade or two of grass. 
Throughout the years, the burros have associated their going 
home with the tooting of the whistle for knocking off work. 
So, what happens? Now, when the whistle toots every burro 
starts on the double for the gate, and if the man isn’t there 
to mount him and ride home, he goes on home without him. 
So, the men just drop their tools and run for the gate just 
as soon as the whistle blows. 

After the company had obtained production and was doing 
nine at 


Bahrein Island, their petroleum geologists and en- 
king to the westward would see the small dome 
on the mainland of Saudi Arabia. They said to the officials 
of the company, “Well, we found oil here. There must be 
oil over there. Why not look into this matter?” And when 
Ibn Saud, King of Saudi Arabia, was approached, he said, 
“Certainly,” and they came to a very satisfactory agreement. 
He gave them the concession for Saudi Arabia. It’s here 
on the map in yellow: 400,000 square miles; larger than 
the states of California and Texas combined. 

The company immediately proceeded to drill for oil, and 
they were very discouraged. They drilled five dry holes in 
a row—and that costs money out there to drill dry holes. It 
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costs money any place, but particularly in that part of the 
world. But on the sixth well they found a producing forma- 
tion and since that time they haven’t drilled one single dry 
hole. They seem to have found the secret. 

The Standard Oil Company of California found itself 
there with excellent production, both in Bahrein and Arabia, 
but it didn’t have a marketing organization. The Texas 
Company, operating in that general area of South Asia, had 
excellent marketing facilities but very little oil. So, it was 
a perfect marriage. They formed the Caltex Corporation, 
on a fifty-fifty basis, the Texas Company throwing in its 
marketing facilities, Standard Oil of California its produc- 
ing facilities—and you had the Caltex Corporation, which 
was formed in 1936. 

Since that time they have located seven fields in Arabia— 
they’re located by red dots: Ten billion barrels of oil; ap- 
proximately 11 percent of the world’s total. 

Drilling out there in Arabia, and development, as I have 
said, is very expensive. You must provide for everyone that 
goes there. A two-bedroom house the company builds costs 
them $35,000. It costs $10 a day just to feed a man who 
works there. And people going out under contracts for two or 
three years must be given the civilized things which we 
consider necessary for our living. Schools must be developed, 
roads built, hospitals built. 

They built the finest hospital that ingenuity could think 
of for their own people, and they also built one for Ibn 
Saud and the natives. But the natives woyldn’t use it. Oh, 
they would come in with a cut finger, or something like that. 
For instance, if a woman was ill and went to the doctor, 
she would not go to the doctor unless there was a male 
member of her family along. And to disrobe in the presence 
of the doctor—why she would rather be dead. They had 
these marvelous facilities and didn’t know how to solve the 
matter until there was one of the very high-ranking mea 
of the empire, whose wife was terribly ill—she was dying— 
and the doctor said, “She’s going to die in childbirth unless 
we take her to the hospital and operate.” He said, “Well, 
she’s going to die anyhow, you might just as well take her.” 
So, they took her to the hospital, and saved her life. After 
she came out—after her week or ten days, or two weeks 
there; or however long it was—and started telling the other 
women of Arabia about how she was treated in the hospital, 
the men have had one devil of a time keeping their wives 
away from the hospital. 

Now, here we have Standard Oil of California and the 
Texas Company, both big corporations in financial interests, 
but the investment required in that faraway land was terrific, 
and so they called in two other companies to help out. They 
called in Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) and Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Company. Standard of New Jersey bought a 
30 percent interest; Socony-Vacuum bought a 10 percent 
interest. So now you have the Arabian-American Oil Com- 
pany, entirely U. S.-owned: 30 percent Texas Company, 30 
percent Standard of California, 30 percent Standard of New 
Jersey, and 10 per cent Socony-Vacuum. 

And these additional funds which these companies brought 
into the enterprise have been put to good use, because when 
that corporation was formed in 1947 the production from 
Arabia was 200,000 barrels a day—it is now 650,000 bar- 
rels a day. 

Of course, development in the Persian Gulf area is not 
done in small units. It isn’t a case of one man owning a 
piece of land here, another man owning a piece of land over 
there—the corporation owns all of it. And they have been 
able to develop their fields as a unit—the way that you 
would like to develop your business. Take the Abqaiq field 
in particular: It covers 50,000 acres, but instead of drilling 








wells all over it, they have drilled wells on a semi-circle 
around the periphery of that field, and they only produce the 
oil from there as fast as the water pressure, coming up from 
below, and the gas pressure, expanding on top, drives the 
oil to the producing wells. And what happens? With the 
56 wells that they now have there, they are producing more 
oil than any other field in the world. They are producing 
450,000 barrels of oil a day. And with those 56 wells, which 
may be expanded to 100 wells later on, they will produce 
as much oil as we’re going to produce from East Texas, 
with between 27 and 30 thousand wells. That is what you 
call efficient operation. 

Of course, the fields in Arabia are tremendous. They have 
moved out 23 miles west of the Abqaiq field, and there is 
a structure there—now, by “structure” I mean a hill to 
some of you, and “structure” to some of you—and they have 
drilled on the northern part of this structure and located 
an excellent field. Then they moved down to the end of this 
structure 125 miles away and drilled another well and found 
production at the same depth. Now, to think that that is 
going to be all one field, some people might doubt it, but 
there are engineers who tell you that that is all one field, 
125 miles long, 6 miles wide, and that it will be productive 
for its length. If it is, it has a fabulous amount of oil. 

The average well in Arabia comes in for greater than 5,000 
barrels a day, and some for as high as 20,000 barrels a day. 
The average well here at home comes in for 110. The av- 
erage well in Arabia is only allowed to produce 5,000 bar- 
rels a day. The average well in the United States produces 
12 barrels. In other words, the average well there produces 
just 400 times as much oil as our average well here at home. 

This great volume of oil produced in Arabia is maintain- 
ing an anti-communist spirit in the population and in the 
government. Oil company developments such as roads and 
schools have helped change the face of the land that was 
poverty-ridden for so long; native workers have a source of 
income, and the government receives royalties of which it is 
designating a large part to public works. 

Here, then, private capital has done more than profit its 
stockholders, employees and its country—it has performed 
an additional service: It has gained and kept friends in a 
troubled area. Companies there had been doing this—oper- 
ating on a Point Four Program basis—for years before the 
principles in that policy were formally started. And to you, 
as business and professional men, that is what you long for: 
That risk capital can go out into these faraway places of 
the world and make investments and developments which 
build prosperity—developments and that prosperity that 
won't come from taxes which have been leveled on you 
here at home. 

Ibn Saud realizes how much the oil companies have done 
for him. He is tremendously grateful. He is a fine man, 
who cooperates with them. Of course, he is the King: He 
is the big man of Arabia. When he scaled the walls of 
Riyadh at night, with his 40 followers, a young man of 22, 
he was just a rebel. After the fighting was over he was King 
of Saudi Arabia, and he has been so since. I have had the 
pleasure of being received by His Majesty four times, and 
just let me tell you about my first visit. I sat at his right, 
with a number of other guests, and they served coffee— 
little demitasse cups of coffee. I tasted it; I didn’t like it. 
It had cardamon seed in it; it was bitter. So, I didn’t drink 
it. And when the servants came to take the cups they looked 
in mine, and to my horror they threw it on the priceless 
Persian rug at my feet. Well, my heart almost stopped 
beating. I said to myself, “Here I am representing my 
government, and I have disgraced it.”” You know how I felt. 
So when they passed coffee the second or third time I drank 
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it. like it or not—and since that time I have learned to enjoy 
it. But after we had left, | turned to one of the members 
of the party and | said, “I’m sorry that I embarrassed you.” 
He said, “What are you talking about? You didn’t embar- 
rass me.” I said, “Well, didn’t you see what happened?” 
He said, “No, what’s worrying you?” I said, “Didn’t you 
see that servant throw that coffee on that priceless Persian 
ruv?” He said, “Yes.” I said, ““Well, didn’t that embarrass 
you?” He said, “Of course not. ‘Tom, you forget one thing: 
You are a guest of His Majesty; His Majesty was just 
politely telling you that, in comparison with your wishes, 
the priceless Persian rug was of no value whatsoever.” 

Betore we move on north, take a little look at Qatar 
Peninsula protruding into the Persian Gulf. They have a 
tine field there that produces 40,000 barrels of oil a day, 
with a reserve of approximately five hundred million barrels. 

‘The interesting point here is that this field is probably 
going to extend down across that big dividing line between 
(Qatar and Arabia, and where a few years ago no one was 
fivyhting over a hill that might furnish a half a dozen blades 
of yrass, once oil is found beneath it, it becomes a different 
matter. But so far the Rulers and Sheiks of that part of 
the world have settled those disagreements very amicably, 
and | think that they will probably settle that as well. 

Now, let’s move up to Kuwait, marked in purple on the 
map. It is right at the head of the Persian Gulf area: 
6,000 square miles; 80,000 people; and the field that engi- 
neers tell us will produce more oil than any other field now 
known in this world. It is 10 miles wide, 20 miles long, 
and shaped in general like a pear. ‘They find their oil sands 
at 3,700 feet. ‘There are two of them, separated by about 
200 feet in thickness, and the total thickness of the pro- 
ducing horizon that they produce the oil from is from 600 
to 1,000 feet in thickness. Why, gentlemen, if you found a 
20-foot sand here in Michigan the stock of the company 
would go through the overhead the next morning. 

{ know a number of you have traveled to California and 
have seen the Signal Hill oil field, where they have a pro- 
ducing horizon of approximately the same thickness. The 
only difference is that at Signal Hill they drill six wells 
per acre. Out there in Kuwait they drill one well to every 
640 acres. 

‘The oi! field is even located on top of a hill, and the oil 
flows down by gravity to the tankers. They don’t even have 
to pump it. Of course, the production there is on a unit 
basis, and they don’t produce it any faster than it is forced 
into the holes by natural pressure. ‘The company is owned 
SU percent by the Gulf Oil Company and 50 percent by 
the Anylo-Iranian Oil Company. 

This interesting little Sheikdom of Kuwait, with 80,000 
people, didn’t have twenty-five cents in foreign exchange per 
capita ten years ago. This year they will have $400.00 per 
capita. Not per family—per capita. And what it is going to 
climb to in the future, when production climbs from the 
present 450,000 up to a million barrels—well, you can just 
let your mind run on to it. And think of the market, gen- 
tlemen, that is there for things that you produce: Fabulous. 

It is significant that this success redounds to the benefit 
of our foreign policy, without cost to the taxpaver. They’re 
doing a magnificent job out there—the companies that rep- 
resent vou. 

When we move south for just 
what is known as the Neutral Zone. 
Saudi Arabia, says, “I own it’; 
“No, it belongs to me.” 


a few miles we come to 
Ibn Saud, King of 
the Sheik of Kuwait says, 
It wasn’t really worth anything to 
anvbody, until the possibility of oil came about. Then, in- 
stead of fighting over it, they said, “Well, you take half the 
oil; Ul take half the oil.” The Sheik of Kuwait gave his 


concession to a group of American independent oil companies 
called the American Independent Oil Producers. He re- 
ceived seven million dollars for signing the royalty and leas- 
ing agreement. Ibn Saud didn’t sell his quite so soon. He 
waited a year or two, oil had gone up in price, and he 
received 9'% million just for signing the papers, and a guar- 
antee of a million dollars a year in royalties, 

Well, the company moved in and proceeded to put down 
wells, and since that time, gentlemen, they have sunk four 
wells, spent $16 million on signing the concessions, spent 
many millions for development, and so far haven’t found one 
single barrel of oil—so it isn’t all roses in that part of the 
world. Really the only recipients of this Point Four-like 
Program here in the Neutral Zone have been the Sheik of 
Kuwait and King Ibn Saud. 

We have covered the western part of the Persian Gulf 
area. Let's go over to the eastern part—to the Anglo- 
lranian Oil Company. Remember I told you that Winston 
Churchill induced his government to buy a share in that, 
56 percent. ‘Iwenty-two percent was purchased by the 
Burma Oil Company; and 22 percent is available for pur- 
chase on the London Stock Exchange. That is the only 
stock that you can buy on the Exchange that has a direct 
interest in Persian Gulf oil. 

The company is now producing 650,000 barrels of oil a 
day from six fields—seven fields, I believe it is now. They 
have the largest refinery in the world, at Abadan. It refines 
500,000 barrels a day. 

You hear a great many people writing and talking about 
how the Russians want this oil of the Middle East. Certainly 
when anybody has something that is valuable, lots of people 
want it—but being able to use it is a different matter. 

When you leave the oil fields of the Anglo-Iranian pro- 
duction, which is the closest to Russia, and fly straight north, 
you fly 500 miles before you come to Russian territory— 
and it isn’t prairie country either. It’s just one mountain 
range after another, four to twelve thousand feet in height. 
Why, if no one interfered with you, you couldn’t possibly 
push a pipeline over there in less than six years, if you had 
the equipment. There is only one railroad running from 
the fields to the north. It has 100 tunnels, and 40 miles 
of tunnels, in its length. There are only two, very poor, 
roads to use. And only when we were expending tremendous 
quantities of material could we keep those lanes open during 
the war. 

Even the most ardent aviation enthusiast has never agreed 
that you could satisfactorily transport oil and use it for re- 
fining purposes, by air. 

All right, you have eliminated your land transportation, 
you have eliminated your air transportation, and now take 
a look at the map, when they talk about sea transportation. 
From the head of the Persian Gulf, around to the Suez 
Canal, is 3,600 miles. Even if they possessed the tankers, 
they would have to move it through the 3,600 miles, through 
the Suez Canal, up to the Mediterranean, through the Bos- 
porus, the Dardanelles—and then to reload the tanker 
they would have to send it all the way back again. Now, 
if you can figure out how they’re going to use that oil, you’re 
a better man than I am. Of course, they could deny it to 
us, if they sent force in there, destroyed it, and then re- 
treated and left it. It would take us years to restore pro- 
duction again. But it is just difficult to understand, to 
reason, to think how they could possibly expect to use the 
oil unless we gave our O. K. 

Now, let’s move across to Iraq. The concession there is 
owned by four companies: Dutch, French, English, Ameri- 
can. Equal amounts totalling 95 percent, and 5 percent be- 
longs to one individual. He gets a five percent overriding 
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royalty on all the oil products that ever come out of that 
concession. His name is Mr. Gulbenkian. Probably a great 
many of you read the interesting account of his life in LIFE 
Magazine, a short time ago. There seems to be something 
sacred about his five percent, doesn’t there? He is a natural- 
ized British citizen, a native of Armenia. He is doing very 
well. 

There is only one producing field there that amounts to 
anything and that is the Kirkuk field in northern Iraq. This 
field is 63 miles long, from one mile to five miles in width, 
and contains about 7 billion barrels of oil. It is just like a 
lake of oil. The engineers tell us that if the pressure drops 
five pounds at one end of the field, it drops five pounds at 
the other end of the field. Just a hydraulic system—and 
it’s good sweet oil. However, being 570 miles from the 
coast, transportation was difficult. The company built a 
12-inch line to Haifa, and one to Tripoli. The one to Haifa 
was closed down several years ago, for reasons which you 
undoubtedly know about. The one to Tripoli is still oper- 
ating, and the company has paralleled it with a 14-inch line, 
and through the two lines they are now moving 130,000 
barrels of oil-a day. But, that is just a small amount in 
comparison to what they plan on doing. They now are 
building a 31-inch line, through which they will be able to 
force a minimum of 300,000, and they look forward to the 
time when they can put 400,000 barrels of oil a day through 
that line. 

Let’s drop down and take a look at another line which 
has recently been completed. It was first placed in opera- 
tion last December. It’s the pipeline built by the Arabian- 
American Oil Company from the fields of Arabia all the way 
to the Mediterranean, at Sidon. Eleven hundred miles of 
31-inch steel stretched out across the desert. It cost the 
company $220 million to build it. It even took seven million 
barrels of oil just to fill the system. They’re now sending 
better than 300,000 barrels of oil a day through it, and when 
additional pumping stations are completed that can be 
raised substantially. 

We think of a 30-inch line as being a good-sized one. 
Plans are under way, and, as soon as the emergency allows 
them to have steel, they will start construction of a line 
that will be 36 inches in diameter—and the only reason 
they don’t build a larger one is that they don’t have facilities 
for rolling larger pipe than that. In other words, they are 
planning on shipping out of this area simply fabulous quanti- 
ties of oil to support the civilized world we know. 

I could go on and talk to you for hours about this area, 
but your time is short—you have your business that you wish 
to return to. I do want to read to you though an advertise- 
ment that was recently in the Wall Street Journal. You 
here may consider that you’re far away from Arabia. You 
are, physically; but, you are closer than many of you think, 
in that you have a direct interest there. I’ll read it to you: 


“THe Mippte East Means Business. 
Does Ir Mean Business For You?” 
“Industrial activity in the Middle East is growing 
fast, and with it are developing markets for many types 
of American goods. If you wish to build up your trade 
in this area, the company, with its thorough knowledge 
of the Middle East, will be able to assist you in various 
ways. Call on us for our appraisal of current business 
conditions there; for help in obtaining specific contracts ; 
or for new sales outlets; for practical advice on your 
trade problems.” 


That is just what is going to happen in the future be- 
cause this area, with its tremendous resources of power, of 
energy, will mean more to us in the civilized world that 





we know of, than the East Indies Company ever meant to 
Great Britain in its balmiest days. You can buy all the gas 
there that you want, practically for the asking. The Middle 
East is no longer far away. It is directly involved with 
your everyday problems here in Detroit. As a team, you of 
the Detroit area, with your ability to produce the machines 
that run on oil products, can, in combination with the oil 
of the Middle East, guarantee to our nation—in fact, to the 
world outside of the Iron Curtain—a continued high standard 
of industrial production and an increasing standard of living 
indefinitely into the future. 

ALLEN B. Crow: Well, we have two questions here. 

(Reading Question) “What are the potentialities of the 
Kuwait as a naval port, and of the Persian Gulf as an access 
to the Indian Ocean?” 

ApMIRAL THomas J. Ke._ty: There are no port facilities 
at Kuwait except those that are built there by the company. 
The Gulf Oil Company has built a big pier that extends 
far enough out into the Gulf, and they can load better than 
400,000 barrels of oil a day from this pier. There are no 
good ports in the Persian Gulf. They all have to be made. 
There is no spot in the Persian Gulf that is over 60 feet 
deep. The Indian Ocean, of course, is to the south of the 
Persian Gulf, and to the east. There is good access to it 
and tremendous quantities of oil move from the Persiag 
Gulf refineries to that area. 

ALLEN B. Crow: Here is another question. 

(Reading Question) “Where is Russia getting her oil? 
Who uses oil piped to Tripoli?” 

Regarding this question of where Russia gets its oil, you 
speak of how far these fields are from Russia. Well, it’s a 
lot further to the United States, is it not? 

ApMirAL THomas J. Ketty: Yes, but the only differ- 
ence is, we have the tankers and control the sea. You will 
see a number of red dots here at the top of the map. Each 
one of those represents an oil field in Russia. Their produc- 
tion is estimated to run around 750 to 800 thousand barrels 
of oil a day. I’m not telling you any secrets, it’s just com- 
mon knowledge, that in the last war there were many German 
planes that didn’t leave the ground the last two or three 
months of the war; there were many tanks that didn’t oper- 
ate; there were many cars that didn’t move; because they 
lacked oil. Because we turned our air efforts into destroying 
their refineries, their production, their transportation. 

If war should come, and our air effort was devoted en- 
tirely to destroying Russia’s production facilities, her re- 
fining facilities, stocks and transportation, | very much doubt 
that after 3 months she could wage offensive war. You can’t 
fight modern war without almost unlimited quantities of oil. 

You ask, “Who uses the oil piped to Tripoli?” It im- 
mediately goes out to refineries that are in England, France, 
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Italy, Spain, Portugal, The Netherlands—in other words, 
the economy of Western Europe depends on oil from the 
Persian Gulf area. And, of course, every barrel of oil taken 
out from Tripoli means that the tankers are saved a 7,200- 
mile round trip. 

The completion of that pipe line released 65 tankers that 
had normally been employed transporting that oil. 

ALLEN B. Crow: (Reading Question) “Has there been 
production in Russia, Poland, Rumania and Hungry?” 

ApMIRAL Tuomas J. Ketty: I partially answered that. 
Of course we don’t know exactly, but it is estimated some 
place around 700 to 800 thousand barrels of oil a day. 

ALLEN B. Crow: (Reading Question) “has there been 
any underwater exploration in the Persian Gulf?” 

ApmirAL Tuomas J. Ketty: I’m happy you asked that 
question because, as I said, there is no spot in there over 
60 feet deep. I have flown over the area many times, and 
you see shoal spots down there, and the chances are that a 
great many of those shoal spots are some day going to be 
producing fields. If there is oil on both sides of the Gulf, 
there is almost bound to be oil in the middle. And, of course, 
there is going to be an argument as to who owns this land 
out in the Gulf, and how far, for the rights to drill. 

ALLEN B. Crow: (Reading Question) “Can our bomber 
bases in North Africa be supplied with gasoline refined in 
the Middle East, or is it necessary first to ship the oil to the 
United States for refining, and then transship back to North 
Africa?” 

ApMIRAL Tuomas J. Ketty: For the type of plane we 
used before jets came in, you would have to bring the oil 
to the United States and refine it because we used gasoline 
of 115-145 octane rating. However, you know with our 
jets now they use what might be easily identified to you as 
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a furnace oil that can be produced in almost any good re- 
finery today. 

ALLEN B. Crow: (Reading Question) “How does ex- 
panding Israel fit in on the oil picture?” 

ADMIRAL THomAs J. Ketty: To the best of my knowl- 
edge, they don’t have any oil production in Israel, and the 
only oil that is refined there, in their refinery at Haifa, now 
has to come from Venezuela. 

ALLEN B. Crow: (Reading Question) “Please state your 
opinion upon the desirability of government restrictions, on 
the import of foreign oil, by legislation?” 

ADMIRAL THomas J. Ketty: Well, gentlemen, you are 
in the unfortunate position that if you legislated against the 
importation of oil and kept it out, your gasoline would be 
rationed. We are importing about a million barrels of oil 
today. 

I don’t mean to say that if we opened up all our wells 
we couldn’t produce the amount we needed at the present time 
because we could do it. But we couldn’t do it for very long. 
You now have a reserve production above demand of some 
place around 300,000 to 500,000 barrels of oil a day. Your 
demand is up 12 percent over what it was last year. Cer- 
tainly no one wants to ration oil for cars, or industrial pur- 
poses here at home. It is right that we should protect these 
reserves and not supplant but supplement our own demands 
for oil with some that comes in from outside. 


ALLEN B. Crow: (Reading Question) ‘What possibly 
could be done to protect this tremendous supply, and the pipe 
lines, if war comes?” 

Two asked that question. 


ADMIRAL THomas J. Ketty: Of course, what the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff are going to do, I don’t know. I doubt very 
much if the pipe line could be operated continuously if they 
wanted to send bombers over because all you would have 
to do would be to destroy one pumping station and the line 
would be out, until that pumping station was restored. How- 
ever, as long as you controlled the sea, as long as you con- 
trolled the producing fields and the loading facilities, you 
could still get the oil out—and I believe we are going to 
come to the conclusion that it is absolutely necessary if we 
are going to win the next war, if it comes. 

ALLEN B. Crow: (Reading Question) ‘How does the 
potential oil capacity in Arabia compare with that of Iran?” 

ADMIRAL THomMaAS J. Ketty: Well, of course, the Iranian 
fields are owned by the British, and they are now producing 
650,000 barrels. Arabia is producing the same amount. You 
would have to go to the companies’ books and their engi- 
neers to tell you what they could do for the future. I do 
know that with a reserve of 34 million barrels, and a pro- 
duction now which only amounts to 2 million, they could 
easily—if the necessity arose, if the market is available and 
if the facilities for drilling production are made available— 
jump their production to three, four, five, six million barrels 
a day. Whatver you need—there is plenty of it there. 

ALLEN B. Crow: (Reading Question) “What bearing 
will the new oil developments in Canada have upon this 
situation ?” 

ApMIRAL THomMaAS J. Ketty: Of course, we are very 
much interested, and you here in the Great Lakes should 
be interested, in the oil developments of Canada because po- 
tentially they now estimate that there is better than a million 
barrels of oil there that is going to flow to the markets of 
Canada and possibly Northern United States. Any oil that 
we locate here in the Western Hemisphere is of tremendous 
importance to us strategically. We like to produce enough 
of it so that everybody can operate profitably, but let us not 
waste it. Let’s bring in some oil at all times. 
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